October 25, 1 978 


Notice to all EAC Members: 

In accordance with provisions of the EAC By-Laws, the Member¬ 
ship committee is recommending that the general membership vote for 
the expulsion of Mr. John G. Wood at the next general meeting of the 
society. Notification is being made to all members 30 days in advance 
of the Annual Meeting to be held in Cocoa Beach, Florida on January 12 
and 13, 1979. Mr. Wood is also being notified 30 days in advance of the 
Annual Meeting. 

William R. T. Smith 
EAC President 


To all EAC Members: The membership committee is pleased to 

announce that John G. Wood has satisfied all known claimants of 
debts which were outstanding on October 25th, 1978. Mr. Wood is 
therefore a member in good standing and we appreciate the sincere 
effort that he has displayed in the past year. 

Darwin B. Palmer, Jr. 

EAC Membership Chairman 

William R. T. Smith 

EAC President 
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606 North Minnesota Ave. 
Hastings, NE 68901 
November 26, 1990 


Newspaper Enterprise Associates 
200 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10166 

Dear Sirs: 

I am the editor of Penny-Wise , the official journal of 
Early American Coppers, Inc., a nonprofit educational 
corporation for collectors of United States Copper coinage 
prior to 1858—which, as you may or may not know, included 
copper half cents . 

Thus, one of our members in St. Louis spotted the enclosed 
"Snafu”—which we would very much like to reprint, with due 
credit of course, in a subsequent issue of our journal. 

The circumstance described in the cartoon is even more apt 
than the cartoonist, perhaps, realizes—the total coinage of 
United States half cents between 1793 and 1857 was about 
7i million pieces—less than a day's output of quarters from 
the mint today1 So a 75i cent toll would, indeed, present 
an impossible bottleneck! 

Hoping to hear from you before the deadline for our next 
issue (December 31)» I remain 


Very sincerely yours. 







PENNY-WISE 


May 15, 1992 


R. and Davy Tettenhorst joined forces to display their error half cents. There 

were well over 100 error half cents filling two cases. Do you like double strikes f 
There were rotated double strikes, flip-over double strikes, half cents struck over cut 
down large cents, and over cut down Talbot Allum and Lee tokens—more than 100 
in all. There were 15 triple struck half cents, 5 full brockages, and 8 struck-over 
brockages. There was a pile of spoiled large cents-unstruck (more correctly, 
improperly struck) half cents. There were 10 half cents with clips, 16 struck off- 
center to varying degrees, and 8 with cracked planchets. Two half cents were struck 
over half dollar trial pieces. Two specimens were missing the edge letters those 
varieties were supposed to display. Finally, there were two uniface pieces —one 
showing the reverse of an 1809 and the other the obverse of 1826. Fascinating! 






PENNY-WISE 


May 15, 1992 


This year we had 17 members showing coins at the Happening--Gene Braig, 
Carvin Goodridge, Mike George, Bill Jones, Joe Kane, Jon Lusk, Jim McGuigan, Mike 
Packard, John Peters, Ray Rouse, Harry Salyards, Gino Sanfilippo, Terry Stanhurski, 
R. Tettenhorst, George Trostel, Bill Weber, Rod Widok, and Bob Yuell. Rick Leonard, 
a driving force in this event, died last year. We missed him, and his wonderful coins. 
Not all exhibitors showed coins for all varieties. Several showed two or more die 
states for selected varieties. Several showed two or more die states for selected 
varieties. About 60 members and guests joined in the festivities, but did not show 
any coins. 

This year's selected coins were the 1794 C-3a, C-3b, C-4a, C-4b, 1804 C-1, 
1809 C-1 and C-2. Both the 1794 "b girls" are rare varieties but 2 of the 3 C-3b's 
and 4 of the 6 (plus a pressing of one additional specimen) of the C-4b's were on 
hand for our viewing enjoyment. We asked those present to rank the best 5 of each 
variety using their own criteria. Eighteen people turned in their sheets. The results, 
allowing 5 points for first preference, 4 for second, and so on, are as follows: 


1794 C-3a 1st - R. Tettenhorst (unanimous winner), 

2nd - B. Weber (late state) by one point over 
3rd - B. Weber (early state), 

4th - R. Widok, and 

5th - (tie) B. Yuell and G. Braig 

C-3b R. Tettenhorst's specimen won over J. McGuigan's 

C-4a 1st - (tie) J. McGuigan and R. Tettenhorst 
3rd - B. Weber (early state) 

4th - R. Tettenhorst 
5th - G. Braig 


C-4b 1st - R. Tettenhorst 
2nd - J. McGuigan 
3rd - B. Yuell 
4th - R. Widok 


1804 C-1 1st - B. Weber (late state - a strong winner) 

2nd - R. Tettenhorst 

3rd - J. McGuigan (late state) 

4th - J. McGuigan (early state) 

5th - M. George 

1809 C-1 1st - R. Tettenhorst (narrowly over) 

2nd - J. McGuigan 
3rd - R. Rouse 
4th - C. Goodridge 
5th - G. Braig 

C-2 1st - M. George (this coin was sold as a VF-20 in the 1991 EAC Sale 
and was preferred to a coin slabbed MS-62) by 1 point over 
2nd - C. Goodridge (no, not the slabbed coin) 

3rd - R. Tettenhorst (late state, not slabbed) 

4th - J. McGuigan (yup) 

5th - R. Tettenhorst (early state) 
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INTERROGATION OF A MARKETMAKER: AN INTERVIEW WITH ERIC STRE1NER 
Alan V. Weinberg 


I call this an interrogation because, after 21 years on the LAPD, though now retired, 

I have an abrupt and inquiring manner. I call Eric Streiner a "marketmaker" because at the age 
of 21 he has, essentially on his own, completed the acquisition and subsequent dispersal of 
two of this century's most significant numismatic collections: Norman Stack's U. S. Type Set 
and R. E. "Ted" Naftzger's half and large cent collections. He has set new market standards. 

I interviewed him in depth at the Orlando ANA bourse. 

As noted, Eric is only 21 years old, and lives by himself in Fort Lee, New Jersey. He 
began collecting coins at nine, dealing at 11, and is a full-time coin dealer by profession. He 
collects Proof half cents and Proof large cents. Tiffany lamps and glass, and other 20th 
Century decorative arts. Eric says he is a "self-made man," earning his wealth in the coin 
business rather then having a wealthy family or financial backers. 

When Eric was 19 years old, he bought Norman Stack's - of the New York numismatic 
firm of Stack's -- incredible American type set, which he then sold to a group of four dealers. 
With this transaction behind them, approximately a year ago. Stack's told Eric^ ol^an_ 
interesting collection they had jmminc p n: Ted Naftzger's half cent collection. This w as, 
'"considered the third-finest collection by condition, after the Tettenhorst and McGuigan 
~doTlectiohs r~Aihd wh at was Eric's response? He merely acqulred~the co llection intact, the 
~same~d ay he first e xamined it at Stack's! The faint "State pieces went into a Stack's auction 
'and Eric retained (and still has) one each of the Proofs, including an 1836 Reverse of 1840, 
and an 1852 Original. The non-proof coins, including an AU 1796 With Pole, were sold 
"raw." 


In the Fall of 1991, Eric, through Stack's, took the initiative on another target: 
Naftzger's Proof large cents, an unsurpassed collection of 56 pieces, including a superb 1817, 
a full red 1842, an 1823, an 1823/2 . . . again, all in Proof! Eric acquired the collection. It 
is still intact, not slabbed, and not for sale, safely ensconced in Eric's bank. Eric credits 
Walter Breen's Encyclopedia of United States and Colonial Proof Coins with being the 
inspiration for his pursuit and acquisition of Ted's Proof half cents and Proof large cents. Eric 
says, "The Proof large cent collection is unique. It was my childhood dream. No one in the 
world can ever come close to replacing it.” Although he insists that coins are merely 
"financial assets," he is clearly emotional about his Proof coppers. 

In January, 1992, Eric made a third inquiry through Stack's - this time targeting the 
Naftzger collection of early date large cents. This collection, formed over decades, and 
encompassing the best of many of the top large cent collections sold at auction and privately, 
contained the very finest known of almost every die variety, from 1793 through 1814. 

The collection was shipped from Beverly Hills to Stack's by Brink's. Eric was in 
Beverly Hills attending a Superior auction, and had not yet seen the collection or had a hand 
in the shipping. He received a phone call from Stack's and immediately left the auction, flying 
back to New York. Stack's, acting for Naftzger, quoted a price for the collection; but Eric 
decided to negotiate directly, face-to-face, with Ted. You must remember, although Eric had 
purchased Ted's half cents and Proof large cents intact, they had never met! Eric flew back 
to California and visited Ted at his home, chatting and negotiating over a couple of hours. 
The deal was struck. 
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Eric now owned the collection but kept it stored at Stack's for security reasons. He 
j decided to slab the really significant coins, selling a group of over 100 to Jay Parrino, a 
Kansas City dealer. This group included the Pearl-Bareford 1793 S-1, the Atwater 1793 S-5, 
and the 1793 S-4 (which Eric regards as the premier coin in the collection). This lot of 100 + 
coins was slabbed at $75 per coin by PCGS. 

Eric initially kept for himself what he calls an "obverse variety type set," including the 
AU 1799/8, AU 1799, and Unc. S-1, S-4, S-10, and S-11, a superb Starred Reverse, both 
Jefferson Head 1795's, and a 1793 Strawberry Wreath. Soon, though, he felt he had too 
much money invested in large cents; so, subsequently, this "obverse type set" of coins was 
also slabbed and sold intact, again to Jay Parrino. 


The balance of the Naftzger large cents are all still "raw" and for sale. Eric says, "I'm 
a young puppy. I can buy all these coins back later. I can rebuild the collection in 20 years. 
I don't need everything in the world at 21." He is a strong advocate of a diversified 
investment portfolio, and desires to keep a percentage of his finances in tax-free bonds, 
saying, "You can't buy a house with large cents," and that one "should wisely have a minority 
of assets in coins." 


When asked why he thinks Ted Naftzger decided to sell his lifelong collection of early 
American copper, a legendary cabinet of the finest-of-the-fine, Eric did not hesitate. He was 
emphatic in blaming the controversy over the Georg e Clapp / ANS- Dr. William SheldorTlargi - 
cents. Nothing more need or will be said. 

Lest you think Eric would sit back and relax following these acquisitions, you are 
mistaken. Many of you have heard of the Lord St. Oswald estate coins, including 1794 and 
1795 dollars and 1794 cents, gathered in the infant United States in the 1790's, and sold in 
1964 by Christie's, London. It was an unprecedented offering. In February of this year, 
Christie's quietly and without most serious dealers' or collectors' knowledge, auctioned off 
a few more Lord St. Oswald coins recently found by the descendants. Eric, through his 
contacts, heard of this upcoming sale, and flew to London weeks before the event to examine 
the lots. He then flew home and placed "unlimited" bids with an agent, instructing him to 
"just buy the coins." He was accordingly success fujjnRequiring two MS-64 / MS-65 (as 
sl abbed ) 1794 red and brown half cents, an EF-40 S-57, an S-2 Chain cent (now in this 
author's collection), and an extremely rare Mint State, 1795-dated Liberty and Security 
Washington penny, which Eric still owns, after outbidding John J. Ford for it (as he observes, 
while grinning from ear to ear). 



Many of us frequently see Eric in the company of Anthony Terranova, a particularly 
knowledgeable and discriminating dealer / collector with "connections" to Stack's. One 
naturally assumes that Tony is Eric's "mentor" and probably played a significant role in the 
transactions described above. Not so. Tony's only involvement was advice in pricing the rare 
variety and unslabbed Naftzger cents. 

I want to think Eric Streiner for tolerating my probing questions and enabling me to 
document the facts behind these major early American copper transactions. He requested 
that the price levels of these transactions remain confidential, and I have respected his 
wishes. 
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R. TETTENHORST 
P. O. Box 14020 
Saint Louis, Missouri 63178 


May 27, 1993 


STU HODGE 
JIM HOLTZ 
DENIS LORING 
JEFF OLIPHANT 
WES RASMUSSEN 


With respect to the EAC sale, my personal vote would be for the continuation 
of a private sale, either options #1 or #2 in the recent letter requesting 


comments. 


In choosing between the first two options, I think the decision should be made 
on a pragmatic basis. If an independent firm is available that can do a good 
quality job at a reasonable cost to buyers and sellers with some commission 
to EAC, that would be quite acceptable and might provide a better supply of 
appropriate sale material. Perhaps several firms could be contacted to see 
if they have an interest in such an arrangement, to avoid the appearance of 
a preferential deal. 

If no satisfactory arrangement could be worked out with an independent firm, 
and if an acceptable group of volunteers were available to put the sale together, 
that would also be acceptable. Each form has some advantages and disadvantages, 
and the decision should probably be based on an evaluation of the quality and 
economics available in each category. 

The above thoughts are being submitted because opinions were solicited by your 
recent letter. I do not have strong feelings on the matter, and whatever is 
recommended by the Oversight Committee of distinguished EACers will have my 
unqualified support. 



Sincerely 


R. Tettenhorst 


mb 



LITHO 
TECHNICAL 
SERVICES, INC. 


1600 WEST 92nd STREET • MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55431 • TEL: (612)888-7945 

FAX: (612) 888-9014 


Dear EACer, 

As described in the May issue of Penny-Wise (page 239), a new 
Sale Oversight Committee has been formed to restructure the EAC Sale. 

We see three primary options: 

1. Private sale with donated labor - the current practice. 

2. Private sale conducted by an independent firm. EAC members 
would conduct the sales for their account; EAC would 
receive a royalty. 

3. Public auction conducted by an independent firm (like the 
1975 EAC sales conducted by Pine Tree). EAC would receive 
a royalty. 

You have registered at a recent EAC National Convention, and thus 
have firsthand knowledge of the Sale. We would greatly value your input 
as to how the Sale should be conducted. Also, if you have any specific 
suggestions as to who should fill the roles of lot solicitor/cataloger/ 
administrator (yourself included), please tell us. Send or fax your 
comments to any of us, at the addresses/numbers listed below. 

The EAC Sale is your sale. Please help us make it what you want 
it to be. Thanks. 


The EAC Sale Oversight Committee: 




4905 Village Drive 
Fairfax, VA 22030 

(703) 273-1304 

May 3, 1994 


Dear Cohen-Leonard Committee Member: 


We agreed at our meeting in Las Vegas that those who wanted 
to nominate someone to receive the Cohen-Leonard Half Cent Award 
would do so by the 20th of this month. From those nominated, we 
would vote for one and would send this vote to Terry Hess P0 Box 
831, Clemmons, NC 27012 by the end of May. He would take care 
of having the brass plate engraved and the award will be 
announced at the EAC meeting held in conjunction with the ANA 
Convention in Detroit at the end of July. 

I would like to nominate Ed Masuoka to be the first recipient of 
the Cohen-Leonard Half Cent Award. In May 1987, Ed and Carl 
Ostiguv began their half cent survey by asking half cent 
collectors to provide them with the grade of their best specimen 
for each half cent variety. Ed carries on this labor pretty much 
on his own these days. As of last July, Ed had 165 different 
collections in his survey. 

I believe the survey has fostered an interest in half cents and a 
competative spirit among those who collect the Little Half 
Sisters. Several collectors have told me that they enjoy seeing 
their collections move up on the list and several have vowed to 
bump me off the first page. 

The survey also serves to improve our understanding of the rarity 
of different varieties, bot absolute rarity and rarity by grade. 

I know that the grades entered are those given by the owners and 
that if a Half Cent Grading Committee were to grade all specimens 
in the survey, the average grade would drop, perhaps 
precipitously, but that begs the point. We now have better 
information on the series and individual varieties than we have 
ever had before. And Ed continues to collect information and 
update his listing. 


Can the survey be improved? Certainly. I have discussed with 
him the possibility of asking each survey respondent to tell him 
how many examples of each variety he has in his collection as of 
a certain date to try to improve rarity rating information. I've 
also discussed the possibility of trying to collect die state 
information through the survey. We are thinking of how this 
might be accomplished. 

Much has been accomplished, but more can be done. With the 
passing of Roger and Walter, Ed's data on half cents is the best 
available. And he persists in collecting it. I think that his 
efforts over the past 7 years are worthy of recognition and I am 
proud to nominate him to receive the first Cohen-Leonard Half 
Cent Award. I hope you will each give Ed and his long-running 
efforts due consideration when determining how to cast your vote. 


Sincerely 



Mike Packard 
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A SURVEY OF HALF CENT WEIGHTS 
BY DATE AND PLANCHET TYPE 

Ron Manley 


In EAC Region 8 Newsletter #73 (January 11th), Bruce Hickmott noted an intriguing 
finding. He had weighed his VF 1802 C-2 half cent (no corrosion) and it had weighed only “77 
grains as opposed to the expected 83 grains”. Bruce observed that “if anything 1802 half cents 
should be heavier than standard since most were struck on cut down TAL tokens, spoiled large 
cents, etc. But nowhere do I find any real data”. The realization that there is indeed a lack of 
“real data” addressing the actual average weights of half cents from individual dates and/or 
planchet types inspired me to research this article. 

There is, regrettably, a paucity of literature sources (i.e. auction catalogues) that have 
provided weights for meaningful numbers of half cents or, for that matter, coins of other 
denominations. However, there are a few (see Sources). I used these sources to calculate the 
data given in the Table below. In the Table, S.D. refers to the standard deviation and N is the 
number of specimens sampled. 


Table. Half Cent Weights by Date and Planchet Type 


Part I. Half Cents at the Standard Weight of 104 Grains. 

Date (Planchet Type) Average Weight ±S.D. fN) High Weight Low Weight 


1793 

101.7 ± 4.5 grains (17) 

111.2 grains 

95.1 grains 

1794 (LEL) 

102.7 ± 5.3 grains (11) 

112.2 grains 

95.4 grains 

1794 (SEL) 

99.4 ±4.7 grains (24) 

107.7 grains 

90.0 grains 

1794 (SEL*) 

103.2 ±5.0 grains (18) 

111.3 grains 

92.7 grains 

1795 (Lettered Edge) 106.2 ± 5.9 grains (14) 

118.8 grains 

99.2 grains 


LEL refers to varieties with Large Edge Lettered planchets: 1794 C-la, C-2b, C-3b, 
C-4b, C-5b, and C-6b. SEL refers to varieties with Small Edge Lettered planchets: 
1794 C-lb, C-2a, C-3a, C-4a (early die state), C-5a, C-6a. SEL* refers to varieties 
on Small Edge Letters planchets, with an imperfect E in HUNDRED: 1794 C-4a 
(late die state), C-7, C-8, C-9. 1795 (Lettered Edge) refers to 1795 C-l and C-2a. 


Part II. Half Cents at the Standard Weight of 84 Grains. 

Date (Planchet Tvpel Average Weight ±S.D. IN) High Weight Low Weight 


1795 (PE, R-stock) 
1795 (PE, S-stock) 

1795 (PE, T-stock) 

1796 (R-stock) 

1797 ( no visible 
undertype: R-stock?) 


78.6 ± 4.6 grains (17) 
111.0 ± 4.9 grains (8) 
84.5 ± 5.4 grains (11) 

77.9 ± 3.4 grains (5) 

87.9 ± 4.2 grains (15) 


88.3 grains 
117.6 grains 
92.8 grains 

82.1 grains 

94.1 grains 


71.0 grains 
103.1 grains 
76.1 grains 

73.8 grains 

81.9 grains 


x Uu>* 
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Table (Part II) continued. 

Date (Planchet Type) Average Weight ±S.D. IN) High Weight Low Weight 


1797 (T-stock) 

86.4 ± 5.7 grains 

1797 (S-stock) 

81.4 ± 6.3 grains 

1800 (early die 
state: S-stock 9 ) 

81.1 ± 5.3 grains 

1800 (late die state) 

83.4 ± 1.5 grains 

1802 (S-stock) 

77.1 ± 2.8 grains 

1803 

84.7 ± 2.3 grains 

1804 

83.8 ± 2.6 grain 

1805 

83.8 ± 2.2 grains 

1806 

83.2 ± 2.6 grains 

1807 

83.1 ± 1.9 grains 

1808 

81.4 ± 3.0 grains 

1809 

83.2 ± 1.8 grains 

1810 

81.0 ± 4.0 grains 

1811 

83.0 ± 1.3 grains 

1825-1829 

83.3 ± 1.3 grains 

1831-1835 

83.5 ±1.4 grains 

1849-1857 

83.7 ± 1.9 grains 


( 9 ) 

94.6 grains 

81.6 grains 

(22) 

98.0 grains 

73.5 grains 

( 7 ) 

87.6 grains 

73.4 grains 

( 7 ) 

85.1 grains 

80.6 grains 

( 9 ) 

81.3 grains 

71.5 grains 

(31) 

89.2 grains 

80.0 grains 

053) 

91.5 grains 

77.4 grains 

(21) 

86.7 grains 

79.0 grains 

(22) 

86.8 grains 

78.1 grains 

(8) 

85.2 grains 

80.1 grains 

(20) 

86.6 grains 

76.5 grains 

(40) 

87.5 grains 

79.8 grains 

( 5 ) 

84.5 grains 

76.0 grains 

(12) 

84.5 grains 

80.4 grains 

(17) 

86.9 grains 

81.7 grains 

(22) 

86.3 grains 

80.7 grains 

( 17 ) 

86.3 grains 

80.5 grains 


PE indicates Plain Edge planchets. 


R-stock refers to rolled copper planchet stock. For 1795, this includes varieties 
1795 C-2b, C-3, C-4, and C-5a. For 1796, this includes both varieties. For 
1797, this includes specimens with no visible undertype of both 1797 C-l and C-2. 


S-stock refers to “spoiled cents” stock, from cut-down misstruck cents. For 1795, 
this includes varieties 1795 C-5b and C-6b. For 1797, this includes specimens of 
1797 C-2 with visible cent undertype, and varieties 1797 C-3a, C-3b, and C-3c. 

Breen wrote that early die state specimens of 1800 C-l (his variety 1800 B-la) were 
on S-stock. Both varieties of 1802 were described by Cohen and Breen to be on S-stock. 


T-stock refers to “token stock”, from cut-down Talbot, Allum, & Lee (T.A.L.) 
tokens. For 1795, this includes only 1795 C-6a. For 1797, this includes specimens 
of both 1797 C-l and C-2 showing visible T.A.L. undertype. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Early lettered edge half cents, dated 1793-1795, were minted at the standard weight of 
104 grains. Although individual weights were rather variable (with specimens reported 
considerably above and below this standard) the average weights were found to be reasonably 
close to the standard weight. 
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Plain edge 1795 half cents were minted at the new standard weight of 84 grains. The 
somewhat lower than expected average weight of specimens on R-stock is probably best 
explained by the fact that most of the coins included in this grouping were well-worn. 

Breen calculated that half cent specimens minted on cut-down cents should be much 
heavier than the new standard weight of 84 grains, weighing either 105 grains or 119 grains 
(depending on the resulting planchet diameter) (half cent Encyclopedia, p. 138). The range of 103 
- 118 grains I surveyed for 1795 specimens on S-stock matched Breen’s calculations well. Breen 
had reported a range of 100.5 - 124 grains (half cent Encyclopedia, p. 140). 

Breen reported a weight range of 97 - 100 grains for 1795 half cents on T-stock, which he 
described as from cut-down, but not rolled out T.A.L. tokens (half cent Encyclopedia, p. 141) 
The weight range of 76 - 93 grains I found for 1795 half cents with visible T.A.L. undertype was 
considerably less than that reported by Breen. The most apparent explanation seems that Breen 
erred and the T.A.L. tokens usedfor 1795 half cent coinage were rolled out. 

The weight range I found reported for 1797 specimens on T-stock (82 - 95 grains) was 
very similar to that noted above by me for 1795 specimens on T-stock. This is not surprising 
unless one considers the fact that Breen wrote that 1797-dated half cents on T-stock were minted 
on T.A.L. tokens “similarly treated” to those 1797 specimens on S-stock: In other words, rolled 
and cut-down (half cent Encyclopedia, p. 141). The similarity in weights between 1797 specimens 
showing no visible undertype (presumably, on R-stock) and 1797 specimens showing T.A.L. 
undertype (T-stock) leads me to the conclusion that most of the 1797 specimens showing no 
undertype were also minted on T-stock. 

Individual weights of 1797 half cent specimens showing visible cent undertype (S-stock) 
were very variable, although the average weight was near standard. Unlike the 1795 half cents on 
S-stock, the lower weights I found reported for 1797 specimens on S-stock indicate that the 
spoiled cents were rolled out—a conclusion reached earlier by Breen (half cent Encyclopedia, 
P-171). 


Breen wrote that 1800 half cents were “light weight”, with planchets averaging 82.5 
grains (half cent Encyclopedia, p.201 and p.211). Again, my results do not support Breen’s 
writings. Most surviving 1800 half cent specimens are from late die states (LDS). I found the 
average weight of the LDS 1800 half cents in my small survey to be 83.4 grains—which was 
about as close to the 84 grains standard weight as any date that followed. I did find, however, 
that the weights of the LDS specimens (all from Breen States IV or V) to be, in Breen’s words, 
“remarkably uniform” (half cent Encyclopedia, p.196). 

Extremely rare 1800 half cent specimens are known with visible cent undertype (S-stock). 
To date, these are all early die state (EDS) specimens from Breen States I and II. Breen argued 
that all EDS 1800 specimens were minted on S-stock and that LDS specimens were minted 
exclusively on planchets from Boulton & Watt’s Soho Mint (half cent Encyclopedia, pp. 198-201). 
My data neither proves nor disproves this. 
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The 1802 half cent weights were a big surprise to me. I found that surviving 1802 half 
cents averaged only 77 grains, about 8% lighter than the standard weight of 84 grains. The 
heaviest specimen surveyed was still below standard, weighing only 81.3 grains! Two recent 
reports not included in my analysis were from Region 8’s Newsletter #74 (January 18th): Gabriel 
Schaff reported that his VG 1802 C-2 weighed 72 grains and Rick Coleman “weighed in” with a 
VF25 1802 C-2 at 81.2 grains. 

Breen wrote that all 1802 half cents were minted on cut-down spoiled cents of 1801 and 
1802 (half cent Encyclopedia, p.204). There is no evidence (to my knowledge) that cut-down 
T.A.L. tokens were used, as suggested by Bruce Hickmott. I have found no reference in Breen’s 
Encyclopedia alluding to rolling out the spoiled cents. However, all 1802 half cents are on thin 
planchets to my knowledge. If cut-down spoiled cents were the major planchet source for 1802 
half cents, these must have been rolled out. 

Breen wrote that two large Boulton planchet shipments in 1803 lasted until June, 1805 
(half cent Encyclopedia, p.211). According to Breen, the planchets from both of these shipments 
averaged 86 grains. My survey of 1803 half cent weights did find that surviving 1803 half cents 
were heavy, averaging 84.7 grains. Some individual 1804 and 1805 varieties also averaged about 
85 grains, but I found no correlation with any reported emission sequence. 

After 1803, average surviving half cent weights were quite consistent, just slightly below 
84 grains, the standard weight. The narrow range of weights found indicates the planchets’ 
uniformity. Even so, for each date that followed, heavier-than-standard specimens were reported. 
The largest body of data was for 1804 half cents, which averaged 83.8 grains—almost exactly the 
standard weight. 

According to Breen, most half cents in the years that followed were minted on Boulton & 
Watt’s planchets. However, the late date half cents of 1849-1857 are believed to have employed 
domestic planchets supplied by Crocker Brothers & Co. of Taunton, Massachusetts (half cent 
Encyclopedia, p.274). 


SOURCES 


(1) Lester Merkin (3/67): 126. 

(2) The Norweb sale. Part I, Auctions by Bowers & Merena (10/87). 

(3) Stack’s Auction ‘89:1509 (7/89). 

(4) The Roger S. Cohen Jr. collection, Superior (2/92). 

(5) The Wally Gilligan collection. Auctions by Bowers & Merena (5/94). 

(6) The Louis E. Eliasberg collection. Auctions by Bowers & Merena (5/96). 

(7) The Joe Dooley collection, McCawley & Grellman Auctions (1/97). 

(8) Breen’s Encyclopedia of Half Cents 1793-1857 (1983). 
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THOUGHTS ON THIN PLANCHET LETTERED EDGE HALF CENTS 


Ron Manley 


In his March P-W article “Three New Subvarieties of Half Cents? A Speculation”, R. 
Tettenhorst listed ten specimens of thin planchet lettered edge (TPLE) half cents. These have the 
same die combinations as the varieties 1794 C-9 (3), 1795 C-l (4), and 1795 C-2a (3). Tett 
questioned whether these coins should be considered errors, trial pieces, or something else. 1 
found Tett’s article very well-written, intriguing, and most enjoyable. However, I am not yet 
convinced that these pieces are trial pieces or patterns. 

One of the ten specimens was known to Cohen and Breen when their respective books 
were published—the light-weight 1795 C-l Brobston-Cohen coin. Both authors considered it 
simply an error—a detail pointed out by Tett in his recent article. In 1989, Bill Weber described 
two TPLE “1795 C-2a” specimens in his May P-W article “Sinking the Subs (Subvarieties)”. 
These may possibly be two of the three specimens known to Tett. In this 1989 article. Bill had 
proposed that the TPLE “1795 C-2a” specimens known to him satisfied “all variety criteria” for a 
new variety. 

Tett wrote that he had developed suspicions over a 15 year period that these TPLE h alf 
cents were not simply errors but, possibly, “trial pieces intended to determine an appropriate 
weight for the newly authorized lighter weight half cents”. Whereas it is true that the TPLE half 
cents listed by Tett are only from the three varieties minted immediately before 1795 C-2b (the 
first plain edge variety minted at the standard weight of 84 grains), it should be noted that 1794 
C-9, 1795 C-l, and 1795 C-2a are all fairly common varieties. 

This observation is important if TPLE half cents are simple errors. Consider the 
possibility that a few thin planchets were randomly mixed in with the regular planchets used to 
mint 1795 C-l, 1795 C-2a, and the last 1794 varieties. Then, the proportion of TPLE specimens 
to total specimens minted should be approximately constant for each variety. For example, if 
there were five 1794 C-9 specimens for every 1794 C-8 specimen struck, there should have been 
about five TPLE 1794 C-9 specimens for every TPLE 1794 C-8 specimen. Could this be why 
TPLE specimens of rare 1794 varieties have not yet been founcP. 

Three of the ten TPLE half cents listed by Tett weighed from 90 to 95.7 grains. If you 
think these are trial pieces or pattern coins, consider the following half cents from the 1992 Cohen 
sale: lot 9 (1794 C-lb, wt. 89.97 grains), lot 10 (1794 C-2a, wt. 94.91 grains), lot 19 (1794 
C-3b, wt. 95.37 grains), lot 20 (1794 C-4a, wt. 94.14 grains), lot 29 (1794 C-6a, wt. 93.21 
grains), lot 34 (1794 C-8, wt. 93.98 grains). Examples are not limited to this sale. Consider lot 1 
(1793 C-l, wt. 95.1 grains), lot 2 (1793 C-2, wt. 95.4 grains), lot 8 (1794 C-6a, wt. 95.5 grains), 
lot 9 (1794 C-3a, wt. 91.5 grains), and lot 12 (1794 C-8, wt. 92.7 grains) from the 1994 Wally 
Gilligan sale. What about lot 3 (1793 C-3, wt. 95.1 grains) from the 1987 Norweb sale or lot 398 
(1794 C-5a, wt. 95.8 grains) from the 1996 Eliasberg sale? 


Lettered edge half cents dated 1794 and 1795 are found not only light weight, but much 
heavier than the official weight of 104 grains. Take for example lot 13 (1794 C-2b, wt. 112.19 
grains) and lot 41 (1795 C-l, wt. 118.83) from the Cohen sale, lot 14 (1795 C-l, wt. 111.7 
grains) from the Gilligan sale, lot 14 (1795 C-l, wt. 109.4 grains) from the Norweb sale, or lot 
401 (1795 C-l, wt. 116.1 grains) from the Eliasberg sale. I feel certain that many additional 
heavy weight specimens will turn up, if collectors would only look. 

Note that I have listed four extra-thickplanchet examples of 1795 C-l, one of the three 
varieties Tett described with thin planchet specimens. What is this telling us? Tett’s explanation 
does not explain why the weights of 1795 C-l half cents vary all over the place . Perhaps, there is 
another explanation than the one Tett proposed. In his half cent book’s section on 1795 lettered 
edge half cents, Breen described severe problems around this time with the rolling mills 
responsible for turning copper ingots into copper strip the “thickness of finished coins”. He wrote 
that these rolling mills “broke down repeatedly, causing more interruptions of coinage even than 
die breakage”. Could this be the explanation for both thin planchet and extra-thick planchet 
1795 lettered edge half cents? 

I have given in the above paragraphs my reasons why I consider it premature to elevate 
the status of Tett’s TPLE half cents beyond the level of errors. We simply need more data on 
early half cent weights. However, I have included mention of Tett’s discovery in my book’s 
manuscript because these half cents are noteworthy in and of themselves, and because of the real 
possibility that they may be trial pieces, as Tett has speculated. 




606 N. Minnesota Ave. 
Hastings, NE 68901 
April 9, 1998 


Dear Tett, 

It was good to see you, as always! 


Incidentally, I meant to tell you that I did purchase one of the 100-franc pieces in the 
February Coin Galleries Sale-the 1909A-for a very reasonable price, compared to 
what one would pay for a comparable double eagle; this despite the fact that, I added 
up the mintages, and the total mintage for ail the 100-franc coins struck under the Third 
Republic, 1878-1914, was 438,565-about a fifth of the U.S. double eagle mintage for 
1878 alone . 

Subsequently, I corresponded—in French exclusively—with Sabine Bourgey of Paris, 
and purchased a 1793A ecu de six livres, to get the original of the “Genius writing the 
Constitution” design. So I now own two French coins, which each speak to the history 
of the French Revolution, which is my particular area of interest. I’m fascinated by the 
interaction with U.S. history in that era—Francophile Jefferson and Francophobe 
Would-Be-King John Adams. . .In a sense, the conflict continued unabated for a 
generation after they were both gone, even in the money in Americans’ pockets, since 
we were ostensibly using “Cents” and “Half Cents,” and yet continuing to think , and 
often compute for public account , in Pounds, Shillings, and Pence. . . 

Anyway, I meant to share this with you-and I hope Sholley is helpful. 


Warm personal regards, 





R. TETTENHORST 
P. O. Box 14020 
Saint Louis, Missouri 63178 


April 27, 1998 


Mr. Craig Sholley 

109 W. Big Spring Avenue 

Newville, PA 17241 


Dear Mr. Sholley: 

Several people have told me that you are the person best qualified to 
help me with some information with regard to Mint documents in the National 
Archives. I am enclosing a copy of an article I wrote recently for 
Penny-Wise , which will give the background for my request. 

At the time that the reduction, in weight of the copper coins in 1795 was 
being considered, do you know of any correspondence from the Mint which 
says in effect "We have struck a number of examples in various weights..." 
or some equivalent comment? Even a sentence in either direction which 
implied that such examples had been struck would be useful corroboration. 

The period in which such comments would be likely to be found would be 
from the fall of 1794 to the end of 1795. 

It would be extremely useful to my research to know whether you recall 
any such statements from your study of the archives. 


Sincerely, 


R. Tettenhorst 
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Craig Sholley 
109 W. Big Spring Ave. 
Newville, PA 17241 
May 4, 1998 


R. Tettenhorst 
PO Box 14020 
St. Louis, MO 63178 

Dear Mr. Tettenhorst: 

Thanks for your letter. I have studied the Mint records of this period quite extensively and 
unfortunately there is nothing there to corroborate your hypothesis. In fact, the records that are 
there tend to contradict your argument. I also checked with my good friend Bob (R.W.) Julian 
and he has likewise seen nothing of the sort and concurs that the records tend to support another 
view. 

Briefly, the records that are there show that Boudinot had a very clear idea of what the weight 
needed to be to make coining of copper profitable and this is what drove the weight change. 
Breen gives an accurate accounting (for once!) of these records in his half cent book, pp. 123 - 
126. It is interesting to note that Boudinot’s suggested weights became the standard. 

It’s quite likely that they would have struck off some quantity cents and half cents at the new 
weights to see what would happen in production. I suspect that the lettered-edge thin planchet 
pieces were created at this time, with the discovery that, “Whoops, it don’t work!” 

The weight trial theory is also contradicted by the weights of period cents and half cents, along 
with other records in the archives. Ron Manley’s article in the same issue as yours presents data 
which shows that the thin planchet lettered-edge half cents were within the normal weight 
variation. Ron’s data is supported by other records the archives which show that there was a 
significant weight variation (Bob Julian likewise concurs on this). 

So, one could consider them “ trial pieces” in the sense that the new weights were tried to see 
what the effect would be throughout the minting operation, but they were not trials to determine 
weight. 

By the way, if you have email my address is: craigsl09@aol.com. 


Best Regards, 




dip or two in muriatic acid, a good amount of Dr. Black's coin darkener, a half-hour bake 
in the oven set at 550 degrees, and 2 hours in a rock tumbler filled with your loose pocket 
change! If you don’t have access to a rock tumbler, try a small rough burlap bag filled with 
change and a few granite chips for two hours in the clothes dryer!! 

All humor aside, getting the ri ght "look ” to the piece is open to all kinds of 
experimentation. A glance at the copies above shows that considerable "time" is easy to 
add, and getting the appropriate color appears successful and easily achieved. Probably, 
in the not too distant future we'll have the "right" formula for successfully counterfeiting 
early copper available on the INTERNET, along side of instructions for completing your 
own home-made nuclear device. Remember - the average copper collector does not 
consider "bead count" when trying to judge the authenticity of an early copper. I have 
purchased both copies of the GMM Nova Caesarea rarities which they offered - struck on 
ore-toned planchets, and were it not for the "COPY" struck on the reverse shield, I’d take 
them as mint state pieces - if I hadn't known the originals were unique. 

The above is offered as food for thought and your thoughts and comments are most 
welcome in the light of the altered GMM original that stumped the experts for a while 
recently. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO R. TETTENHORST: VARIETIES & SUBVARIETIES 

Bill Weber 


We had just concluded our telephone conversation the other day when Eiaine 
returned home with your note and thought provoking article. I hope you will remember me 
as one who appreciated “AAKC” - not a “DFK." The summers of my childhood - during the 
early and mid 1920's - were as a barefoot kid on a Salinas Valley farm weil populated with 
free ranging chickens, cows, horses, etc., where a careless step reaped embarrassing 
rewards. A few EAC’ers will remember me as one who - when provided an outstanding 
early copper for viewing - described it as “An Ass Kickin’ Coin.” 

Text Correction: Cohen does not identify his 1794 6b as a “subvariety" - nor does 
he use the term for 1795,1797, or subsequent years; he uses “variety" throughout his text. 

I believe he considered the 1795 C-5b & C-6b to be subvarieties but expressed misgivings 
for having described the 1794's C-lb through C-6b, 1795 C-2b and 1797 C-3b/c with lower 
case letters, instead of providing the separate variety numbers they deserve and as Gilbert 
did for his 1795 No.’s 3 & 8 and 1797 G-1 & 2. 

You provide compelling arguments explaining how the transition from thick to thin 
planchet half and large cents in 1795 may have occurred. If your theory is valid - does the 
following summary come reasonably close to explaining why two different years and three 
different die varieties were used in this “experiment”?? Since the edge letters on your 
lightweight 94's and 95’s are consistent for their time of issue I must conclude: 

a. Lightweight, lettered edge half cents began with copper stock being rolled thinner 
than normal to provide planchets of approximately 84 grains. Then - using 1794 
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C-9 edge, obv. & rev. dies - struck a very limited number of pieces before July 8, 
1794. 

b. More than a year had passed when the mint duplicated the operation described 
in a. above using 1795 C-1 - edge, obv. & rev. dies. 

c. Sometime before December 1795, Mint Director Soudinot authorizes striking a 
third issue of lightweight, lettered edge half cents using 1795 C-2 dies. 

d. That Mint Director Boudinot in 1794 and twice during 1795 submitted to President 
Washington, Secretary of State Jefferson, and the members of Congress, 
lightweight, lettered edge, half cent “trial pieces” for their inspection and approval. 
Boudinot’s final proposal was approved creating a piain edge half cent weighing 
84 grains. 

VARIETY - An Improved Definition For - since Webster did not provide the definition I 
wanted. Remember I’m old enough to recall and will confirm that Socrates did say, “The 
definition of terms is the beginning of wisdom.” Most of the confusion arising from the 
indiscriminate and incorrect use of “Subvariety” instead of “Variety” may be attributed to the 
vague numismatic definitions provided. Since the term begs redefining - here’s my 
definition. Socrates/wrw f. 

a. A dig variety is created when the mint is authorized by its controlling agencies 
to use an obverse and reverse die - and when appropriate, edge dies to transfer 
their designs onto planchets of a certain size, alloy and weight. Half Cent edge 
dies described the denominations ratio to our unit or dollar. One edge die read - 
TWO HUNDRED, the other - FOR A DOLLAR. 

b. U.S. copper coinage of 1793 and 1794 created legal coins of the realm using a 
combination of obverse, reverse, and two edge dies. 

c. Authorized changes in a die’s design or legend, or planchet weight or alloy, 
creates a new variety, as does changing an original die arrangement. 

Webster’s 3rd Unabridged of 1961 defines SUBVARIETY as: “A subdivision of a 
variety. Of less than varietal significance.” A valuable descriptive tool when properly used 
- but it has fallen on hard times. 

William Sheldon was the first prominent numismatic author, to my knowledge, to use 
Subvariety as a numismatic term. Sheldon and his disciples Breen, Hanson, et al, 
frequently described legitimate varieties as subvarieties so long as the obverse and reverse 
dies remained the same. They believed that any lawfully authorized changes of planchet 
weight and/or edge treatment were “Of less than varietal significance.” Sheldon and 
Breen’s misuse of subvariety has influenced many knowledgeable Early American and 
Colonial copper authors and catalogers to do the same. 

Subvariety - its vague definition attracts inconsistent usage and becomes a non¬ 
definitive catchail. Breen provides these criteria for subvariety assignments. 

“If it could be established that one group of planchets was cut with the half 

eagle planchet cutter, and another with the normal half cent cutter, that would 

make more subvarieties.” 

“Edge: Or whatever creates a subvariety from (1794), 1795 through 1802, 

planchet stock also.” 
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Describing two of the seven 1795 varieties: “Subvarieties are coins differing 
in authorized weight or edge device, though struck from the same dies.” 

Breen's remarks regarding the 1797 C/B-3c/3b. “We cannot understand why 
Gilbert ignored the sub-variety.” Perhaps it was because it did not come into 
numismatic misuse until 1948. 

1804: A “subvariety" created by obverse die damage - B-4a/C-5 with spike 
chin. 

1856: B-2a & b/c. Separate variety numbers should describe the copper 
and the copper-nickel issues. 

“SUBVARIETY” correctly describes half cents as: 

a. Having planchets with identifiable under type; e.g., TA&L tokens, spoiled U.S. 
large cents, etc. 

b. Half cents on piain edge planchets of less than 70 grains, or those of more than 
100 grains which may evidence host planchet under type. 

c. Tett’s subject coins do not qualify - see below. Examples a. & b. Above agree 
with Webster as they are “Of less than varietal significance,” and NO die changes 
take place. 

Half Cent Subvarieties: With appropriate lower case b or c assignments. 

1795: C/B-5b and 6b - coins weighing 100 grains or more. 

1795: B-6c - coins with identifiable TA&L token under type. 

1796: B-2b - coins weighing 100 grains or more - or with identifiable under type. 

1797: B-1 b & c also B-2b & c - coins with identifiable under type. 

1797: C/B-3a, b, & c, deserve their own variety and subvariety numbers - each is 
known on spoiled cent planchets. 

1800: B-1 b - with large cent under type. 

1802-0: Very few C/B-1's and perhaps 15% of the C/B-2 evidence cent under type. 
Provide “sub” assignment for coins with under type. 

TETT’S ARTICLE - PART V) Request for information and opinions: 

See next to last sentence of item 4 - “Should these thin planchet lettered edge half 
cents be regarded as subvarieties?” 

The very rare thin planchet, lettered edge half cents, described by Mr. R. Tettenhorst 
should be listed as “Tetfs Pattern Half Cents” to honor their discoverer / researcher. The 
essential consideration here is intent . Boudinot authorized striking these lightweight trial 
pieces to become his “agents” for effecting a legal weight reduction of our 1795 copper 
coinage. In my opinion - these half cents are better described as “patterns.” They were 
not designed or intended to be released into circulation. Nor were they - by weight - lawful 
legal tender. 

I propose they be listed in future U.S. half cent references as “T” varieties. They - 
like their discoverer - are unique and unlike any previously described half cents. 
Suggested manner of listing: Year 1794 - Variety T-la, b, c. Year 1795 - Variety T-la, b, 
c, d. Year 1795 T-2a, b, c. Future examples found of the three known “T” varieties would 
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assume the next available lower case ietter to those listed. If a new and previously 
unknown TTHC variety emerges - let’s say of 1794 - it would become 1794 - Variety T-2a. 

IN SUMMARY: To reaffirm some ideas / concepts provided above which may simplify and 
thereby facilitate using VARIETY or SUBVARIETY in numismatic descriptions: 

a. Dies used for edge treatment were not optional features but legally mandated for 
our copper coins of 1793, 94 and '95. Large cent edges were reeded and 
lettered in 1795 and “gripped" in 1797. 

b. Collectors, authors, and catalogers will recognize that sii dies - edge, obverse 
and reverse - are of equal importance for assigning variety numbers. 

c. When a subvariety is properly reassigned a variety number the only change a 
collector need make is a notation on the coin’s envelope or holder. 

d. If a few collectors and catalogers are distressed with my radical proposals, they’ll 
eventually discover there is M2 change in the number of coins needed to 
complete a collection of half cents. Just as a proposal to restore the 1804 C-3 
/ B-4 to variety siatus. Profound thinkers did not realize that in owning an 1804 
C-5 / B4a - it was an 04 C-3 / B-4 late die state with “spike chin.” 

IE my proposed variety / subvariety standards are adopted - as orphans sometimes 
are - and it were possible to publish a Third Edition of Cohen or a Second Edition of Breen, 
it would describe: 

“Liberty Cap” var. & subvar.: 1793 - 4 var. / 0 subvar. 1794 -15 var./ 0 subvar. 1795 

7 var./ 3 subvar. 1796 - 2 var. / 1 subvar. 1797 - 5 var. / 7 subvar. Total - 33 

varieties 7 11 subvarieties. Patterns: 3 “T” varieties 

“Draped Bust” var. & subvar.: 1800 - 1 var./ 1 subvar. 1802 - 2 var./ 2 subvar. 

1803 through 1808 - 27 var./ 0 sub. 

“Coronet Head” var. & subvar.: 1856 - 1 var. 2 subvar. 

Your comments are welcomed. 


Bill Weber 
PO Box 204 
Fulton, CA 95439 
(707) 545 - 2055 


HALF CENT SUBVARIETIES: A VIEW POINT 

Ray Rouse 


The March 1997 Pennv-Wise had a great half cent article by R. Tettenhorst in which 
he wanted to know “what are the criteria for subvariety status?” 

Normally we define a coin variety as one that has a particular combination of 
obverse and reverse dies. Each distinctive die combination equals one variety. By this 
standard, there are 88 varieties of half cents that were put into circulation between 1793 
and 1857. In addition, there are a large number of varieties that were never intended for 
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use as public coinage. Although these original proofs and proof restrikes are half cent 
varieties, many collectors treat them as NCs (non-collectables), preferring instead to use 
the 99 distinctive half cents listed by Roger Cohen, Jr. as the basis for their collections. 
The difference between the 88 basic varieties mentioned above and the 99 items listed by 
Cohen consist of 11 acknowledged “subvarieites.” What then is a subvariety? 

A subvariety is a coin that has the same obverse and reverse as a more common 
coin and yet has a distinctive characteristic that separates it from the more common coin. 
There are two kinds of half cent subvarieties: those with different edges; and those struck 
from different planchet stock. Obviously neither of these traits affects the obverse and 
reverse combination on the coin. 

The 1794 half cents listed as Cohen subvarieties 1b, 2b, 3b, 4b, 5b, and 6b are ail 
examples of uncommon edge lettering. That is 1794 half cents Cohen numbers la, 2a, 3a, 
4a, 5a, and 6a all have the same obverses and reverses as their “b” subvariety 
counterparts, but they have edge lettering that is more common than that of the “b” 
subvarieties. Thus the “less normal” example is considered the subvariety. 

When we look at 1795 half cents, we find examples of subvarieties that are struck 
on both thin and thick planchets. 1795 Cohen 2b is a thin planchet example of the more 
common 1795 Cohen 2a. Both 1795 Cohen 5b and 6b are thick planchet examples of the 
more common 1795 Cohen 5a and 6a half cents. Simply put, the subvarieties above are 
coins struck from a different planchet stock than their more common brethren. 

How do we apply this information in our guest to find half cent subvarieties? Let’s 
look at an example. 

Records show that both rolled out large cent planchets and Boulton pianchets were 
used to make half cents dated 1800. Cohen tells us that 12,356 rolled out large cent 
planchets and 190,552 Boulton planchets were used. Thus the more common Boulton 
planchets form the variety for the year, and the half cents dated 1800 from large cent 
planchet stock make up a subvariety for the year. 

Using the above guidelines adds several subvarieties to the list. For example, 1797 
Cohen variety 2 was made on three types of planchets: sheet copper; spoiled large cents; 
and Talbot Allum and Lee tokens. Since coins made from the tokens seem to be more 
common than the others, they would be the variety and the coins made from sheet copper 
and from spoiled large cent planchets would both be subvarieties. 

Apparently Breen considered each different planchet stock as a subvariety, which 
is why he list more “subvarieties” than Cohen. In this I think he was correct. 

Much of the confusion about subvarieties occurs because sometimes the planchet 
undertype is visible, whereas on other coins no trace of an undertype can be found. Even 
visible undertype is not easily identified. However, there are examples of half cents in 
which even the variety of the large cent undertype can be attributed. These make dramatic 
and desirable coins, but are they subvarieties or not? 
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It ain’t necessarily so! If, as in the cases of 1795 Cohen 6A and 1797 Cohen 
2, the tokens are the most common pianchet stock, then no matter how dramatic the 
undertype, they constitute the variety and examples NOT ON Talbot Allum and Lee 
tokens would be subvarieties. 

At the 1997 Half Cent Happening, I monitored the table that displayed 13 
examples of 1797 Cohen 3b (lettered edge) half cents. Of these coins, oniy two had 
visible undertype; yet we are told that they were all struck from roiled out large cent 
planchets. Reading their description in the literature shows that their subvariety 
status is dearly based on their edge lettering and not on the underlying pianchet 
stock. Thus it is apparent that the visibility of the undertype does not determine the 
existence of a subvariety. 

Lack of undertype visibility makes subvarieties made from different pianchet 
stock hard to find and identify. For example, using the numbers given above for 
1800 half cents, we find that less than 7% of them were made from spoiled large 
cent planchets. Now if, as in our 1797 Cohen 3b example, only about 15% of these 
show an undertype; and given that only a small percentage of ail 1800 half cents 
struck still survive today; then it is no surprise that the known population of this 
“subvariety” is small. 

What have we learned? We can use edge markings and pianchet stock to 
determine subvarieties. We can fit items such as the 1856 copper nickel trial piece 
neatly into our collections as simple subvarieties based on pianchet stock. 

A suggestion: Let’s redo the nomenclature to make it clear to new collectors 
what characteristic it is that makes a coin a subvariety. To do this we simply list ail 
subvarieties as either “E” for edge or “S” for stock. Thus 1794 haif cent subvarieties 
would include Cohen 13, 2e, 3e, 4e, 5e, and 6e while 1795 half cent subvarieties 
would include Cohen 2s, 5s, and 6s. 

The good news in subvarieties is that as our 1800 half cent example shows, 
they are out there. The bad news is that you have to be a good detective to 
separate “subvarieties” from the masses. 

Happy hunting. 
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WERE 1832-DATED HALF CENTS MINTED BEFORE THE 1831 ORIGINALS? 


Ron Manley 


According to a September 16th, 1997 article in Numismatic News by R. W. Julian, Mint 
director Dr. Samuel Moore’s annual report to the President listed 2,200 half cents minted as of 
January 1832. This quantity has been assumed by Julian and earlier researchers to reflect the total 
mintage of 1831 Originals, excluding proofs. Julian has surmised that the bulk of the 1831 
Originals coined never left the Mint, but were included “by mistake” in a mass melting order of 
old half cents needed for copper alloy in gold and silver coinage. In addition, Julian suggested 
that the 1831-dated coinage was “nothing more than a trial run, not meant for circulation as 
such.” 


I believe, as do other students of the half cent series, that the number of surviving 
specimens of 1831 Originals is much too low to have had an original mintage of 2,200 specimens. 
Another possibility has serendipitously evolved, based upon my research, that suggests that the 
2,200 half cents mentioned in Moore’s annual report to the President were actually 1832-dated 
half cents. 

There are three distinct varieties of 1832 half cents, created by mating a single 1832-dated 
obverse die with three different reverse dies. No deterioration of the 1832 obverse die has 
previously been noted that would help establish an emission sequence. The first variety of the 
year has “logically” been assumed to be 1832 B-l, C-l because that variety used the same reverse 
die as the 1831 Originals. Unfortunately, logical assumptions often seem to be wrong where early 
American copper is concerned. 

It turns out that two reverse letter punches were introduced with the half cents of 
1831-1832. The letters affected by the punch changes were N and E. By studying the order of 
introduction of these new letter punches, I have been able to determine the order of completion of 
the three reverse dies used for the 1831-1832 half cents. 

The first reverse die of 1831-1832 completed was not, as one might expect, the 1831 
Original/1832 B-1,C-1 reverse die—but the 1832 B-3, C-3 reverse die. This reverse die used the 
old letter punches for N and E. The old N punch was “wide”, compared to the new “narrow” N 
punch. The old E punch had a tall crosslet at the end of its middle arm that touched, or nearly 
touched its top arm. The new E punch was “open” with its arms well-separated. 

Another general change introduced for half cents in 1831-1832 was a modified border 
adding a plain, raised rim around a continuous beaded border. The 1832 B-3, C-3 reverse lacks 
the plain rim around its border, further indicating that it is the earliest reverse die of 1831-1832. 

The second reverse die completed was the one used for the 1831 Originals and 1832 B-l, 
C-l. The old “wide” N punch was again used for the N in UNITED, but the N in CENT was 
repunched on the die using the new “narrow” N punch. Note that HALF CENT is part of the 
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reverse hub and therefore its letters are not individually punched into each working die. The new 
“open” E punch was used for all three E’s in the reverse legend. 

The last reverse die completed was the 1832 B-2, C-2 die. This reverse die (and the dies 
for the remaining Classic Head varieties) used only the new N and E punches in the legend. 

In summary, the reverse dies of 1832 were completed in the order of first 1832 B-3, C-3, 
followed by 1832 B-l, C-l, and finally 1832 B-2, C-2. Order of die completion does not establish 
order of die introduction to coinage. However, it does suggest a possible, even probable, minting 
sequence. Indeed, after examining a number of uncirculated specimens of each 1832 variety (both 
in the copper and using enlarged photos), it appears that the obverse dentilation (beading) is 
almost always less defined on the 1832 B-2, C-2 variety—particularly, below the bust. Compare, 
for example, the Breen obverse plate coin for 1832 B-2, C-2 with the plate for each of the other 
two varieties. 

I have observed faint clash marks on the reverse of late die state (LDS) 1832 B-2, C-2 
specimens, both with the early and late reverse crack between TE in STATES. These clash marks 
are found just below the lower inner berry right of F. Seeing them will probably require at least 
an About Uncirculated specimen, magnification, and good lighting. There appears to be on the 
obverse of these same high-grade LDS specimens a fine hair-like clash mark between the right 
side of the curl above the 2 and the adjacent curl. It is best seen with at least lOx magnification. 
This apparent obverse clash mark has not been seen on high grade specimens of 1832 B-l, C-l, 
1832 B-3, C-3, or early die state 1832 B-2, C-2 (without the reverse crack). 

In addition, I have recently obtained a very late die state 1832 B-2, C-2 specimen for my 
collection in About Uncirculated condition which is the latest 1832 specimen of any variety that I 
have seen. The reverse crack is bold. There is obverse rim crumbling at 12:00 and also above 
stars 8 through 10. Although the rest of the coin is well struck, much of the obverse beading is 
indistinct due to die wear. The above observations are the strongest evidence to date that 1832 
B-2, C-2 was the last 1832-dated variety struck. 

What about the first 1832-dated variety? A choice of 1832 B-3, C-3 would create the 
illogical implication that the first 1832 variety was minted before the 1831 Originals! But, as I 
said at the beginning, the logical solution is not always the correct one where early copper is 
involved. With that said, I propose the following scenario. Factual comments in support of my 
scenario are given in italics. 


It appears that two obverse dies, one dated 1831 and the other 1832, were completed 
about the same time, probably in late 1831. Evidence for this conclusion is that the two obverse 
dies share the same profile for Liberty, which is unlike later obverse dies used for the 1833-1835 
coinage, where the nose and chin features were further strengthened. Unlike the varieties that 
came immediately before and after, only the 1831 and 1832 dies have a small date. A tiny dot 
between the letters RT in LIBERTY is visible on the 1831-1832 dies, as a result of a slight 
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deterioration of the obverse hub. This dot is not visible on the earlier 1829-dated obverse die 
but is visible on the later obverse dies of 1833-1835. 

With the year 1832 being around the comer, a decision apparently was made to begin 
coinage using the 1832-dated die. At this time, the only available reverse die would have been the 
1832 B-3, C-3 reverse. The 2,200 specimens the Mint director reported minted as of January 
1832 would have been of this variety. Generally, the Mint reported only the number of coins 
delivered and the delivery date, not the date on the coins themselves. Thus, an 1831 date for 
these half cents was inferred by earlier researchers based upon the existence of a couple dozen 
or so 1831 Originals. 

Based upon the appearance of surviving specimens, the 1832 B-3, C-3 reverse die must 
have rusted almost immediately. Walter Breen, on page 354 of his Half Cent Encyclopedia, 
indicated that three proofs are known of this variety, all from the heavily rusted die state, but 
after the dies had been repolished. The Mint, not wanting to cease production while the 1832 
B-3, C-3 dies were being repolished, would have continued coinage with the only available half 
cent dies remaining available: the 1831 obverse die and the next reverse die completed—the 1831 
Original/1832 B-l, C-l reverse. These dies initially had proof or proof-like, surfaces. Only a 
small number of 1831 Originals were minted while the 1832 B-3, C-3 dies were being repolished. 
After the 1832 B-3, C-3 dies were repolished, a few additional 1832 B-3, C-3 specimens were 
minted (accounting for the three surviving “proofs” acknowledged). Breen described these 
“proofs” as still showing remnants of advanced die rust on the reverse and, presumably, the 
reverse die was retiredfor that reason. 

The new 1832 B-l, C-l reverse (still with proof-like surfaces from its use with the 1831 
Originals) was then put back into service. After only a handful or so 1832 B-l, C-l specimens 
were coined, the dies lost their proof-like surfaces (only three or four surviving proofs of this 
variety are reported). The 1832 B-l, C-l business strike mintage continued until a heavy crack 
developed on the reverse. The obverse die was apparently repolished again, restoring its 
proof-like surfaces, while the third and final reverse die was being completed, resulting in the 
proofs and business strikes of the 1832 B-2, C-2 variety. 


I don’t accept R. W. Julian’s explanation in his 1997 Numismatic News article that 2,200 
1831-dated half cents were minted, the majority of which never left the Mint but were included 
“by mistake” in a mass melting order of old half cents. In a 1972 article, Mir. Julian had indicated 
that it was half cents “dated 1825 through 1828” that “were melted in 1830 or 1831” 
{Numismatic Scrapbook , Vol. 38, No. 440, October, 1972, p. 887). 

In a personal communication, Mr. Julian indicated to me that it was the introduction of the 
new borders that led him to the conclusion that the 2,200 half cents reported in 1831 were a test 
coinage. According to Walter Breen on page 337 of his Half Cent Encyclopedia, the new style of 
beaded borders was first introduced in 1828 on dimes, followed in 1829 on half dimes, quarter 
eagles, and the second type half eagles. The 1831-dated quarter dollars also had the new style 
border. I have found no evidence in the form of unusually low mintages or rare varieties that the 
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dimes, half dimes, or quarter dollars introduced with the new borders consisted of a test coinage. 
If the introduction of a new border style led to a trial mintage of 1831-dated half cents, why were 
there no trial mintages earlier for these other denominations? 

Mint records show that no half cents were delivered in 1832. However, Mint records do 
describe a June 1833 delivery consisting of 154,000 half cents minted in 1832 and 1833. Waiter 
Breen estimated the 1832-dated mintage included in this delivery to be about 90,000 half cents. 
Most of the rest of the June delivery consisted of 183 3-dated specimens, although many additional 
1833-dated specimens were included in a later delivery. Possibly, only a few hundred 1831 
Originals were actually minted. I believe it quite likely that the majority of these ended up in this 
June 1833 delivery, explaining why most of the surviving specimens show some circulation. 

Well, there you have it. My scenario provides a new emission sequence for the 1832 
proof and business strike half cent varieties, based upon the completion order of the reverse dies 
and new physical evidence that 1832 B-2, C-2 was struck from the latest state of the obverse die. 
The proposed emission sequence further provides a plausible explanation for the small number of 
surviving 1831 Originals and why most are found in circulated condition. I’m interested in your 
comments, pro and con. Let’s hear ‘em. 


NEW JERSEY COPPERS, PART 37: MARIS 9G 

Ray Williams 

I'd like to thank those who called and offered support and encouragement after my first 
attempt at writing a Condition Census. Stepping into John Griffee's shoes is not an easy task. 
John is now heavily involved in researching the St. Patrick's coinage imported by Mark Neyvbid, 
and upon completion of his work, we'll have a reference book to add to our libraries Good luck 
John! 


The Maris 9G is a member of the 
"Coulterless" family of NJ Coppers. Dr. Maris 
describes this coin as, "Very large head; shaggy 
mane; no coulter; plow very low; single-tree parallel 
with the beam; point after the legend. Shield shaped 
like that of C, excepting that the chief points are Jess" 
sharp; the lines also, are much finer. Appears to be 
unique. Owned by the writer, who obtainbdit in the 
city of Wilmington, Delaware." Walter Breen in 
1955 had to say, "Barely collectible. I have not'been 
able to trace more than four and all are worn. Tn) 
sharpest is the Taylor coin. Almost it's equal is the 
Maris Plate coin, but the reverse has some cuts. This 
one, now in JHU, ex Garrett, ex Maris 359, was the 
discovery coin; it was found in 1875 and is 
mentioned in the appendix to Crosby. Spiro 1436, 
about grade 8 though called "Fine", brought $67.50. 
A fourth G4, came to Hillyer Ryder from Henry 
Chapman. This is the G. N. Lewis piece, which was 
called "Fair"." 


1786 New Jersey Maris 9-G 
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Steam Presses, Half Cents, and Mint Records 

Craig Sholley 


In reading Ken Cable’s article in the January issue of P-W , I was a bit surprised at his assertion 
that “most, if not all, of the 398,000 or so 1835 half cents were coined in 1836”. From his 
reference to the “Redbook”, Ken has apparently been misled by the rather terse and somewhat 
cryptic footnote to the 1833 - 1835 half cent mintage estimates appearing in this source. 

In the 1981 issue of the “Redbook”, the footnote on pg. 64 states: “The figures given here are 
thought to be correct, although official mint records report these quantities for 1833-36 rather 
than 1832-35”. The “official mint records” being referred to in this footnote are the annual mint 
reports. The Mint Report for 1836 mistakenly listed half cents struck in 1835 as being struck in 
1836. (The same type of error occurred in 1833 - 1835, thus the footnote. Several other early 
mint reports contain similar errors and therefore they should not be used as a source for mintage 
figures.) 

How did this happen? No one is really sure. The mintage figures reported in the mint reports 
were pulled from various “working account” records. In the case of the half cents, this was the 
“Chief Coiner’s Copper Account” book. This account book shows that 589,000 half cents were 
delivered on December 31,1835. For some reason this mintage was erroneously reported in the 
mint reports as 141,000 for 1835 and 398,000 for 1836. Both Breen, on page 338 of his half cent 
encyclopedia, and R.W. Julian, in his article in the December 1991 issue of The Numismatist, 
noted the error and offered their opinions as to its cause. Julian’s explanation of a switch in the 
method of accounting seems to me to be the best explanation of a very curious mistake. 

Whatever the cause of the error, there were no business strike half cents struck in 1836. Hence, 
the statement in the 1836 Mint Report that all copper coins were struck on the steam press can 
only mean cents. 

Believing that they were struck in 1836, Ken went on to speculate that some of the 1835 business 
strike half cents may have been struck on the steam press as some of these are seen with strong 
strikes and sharp rims. This is obviously not the case since the mint records clearly show that the 
1835 half cents were struck in 1835, and thus several months before the first steam press arrived. 
Therefore, strike is not a good indicator of whether a coin was struck using a screw press or a 
steam press. This is further demonstrated by the fact that proofs, patterns, and medals known to 
have been struck on a screw press likewise show these characteristics; the Gobrecht dollars I 
mentioned in my last article being one case in point. 

The same is true regarding Ken’s speculation concerning the 1836 proof half cents being struck 
on the steam press - strike cannot be used as a basis for this argument. 
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However, while strike does not “prove” that a coin was struck on a steam press, it likewise does 
not disprove it. On this point, in his last article Ken asked if there was anything that would 
preclude the steam press being used even on an experimental basis to strike proof half cents. 
Yes, the design of the steam press totally precluded its use for striking proofs. 

One point regarding the press, which I inadvertently failed to mention in my previous article, is 
that the feed mechanism involved raising the lower die after striking to push the coin up out of 
the collar so that it could be ejected. This was accomplished via a set of articulated lever arms 
that were driven by an eccentric cam. 

So, how does this preclude the striking of proofs? Well, when a coin is struck, it expands until it 
meets the collar and thus restrains further expansion. The coin is compressed against the collar, 
forming the straight edges seen on many coins. As Denis Cooper, a former Chief Engineer of the 
British Royal Mint, points out in his book The Art and Craft of Coinmaking , when the coin is 
pushed out of the collar, the compression of the collar against the coin is released and the coin 
expands slightly. This prevents the coin from sliding back into the collar as the lower die falls. 
This articulation is not compatible with the striking of proofs since there is no way to provide for 
multiple strikes of the same coin. 

Again, this brings up the obvious question of modifying the press. However, this feature of the 
press could not be easily modified. 

How can I be so sure of this? I had planned to publish this in a future article on the presses, but 
since we are discussing the press so specifically the time has come to reveal that the original 
press from March of 1836 still exists. The press is still in working condition, although not in 
operation today. I am currently completing a study of the press and will hopefully submit an 
article with photographs and the design drawings in the near future. I am also discussing the 
possibility of setting the press in motion again. 

A review of the press shows that the mechanism for raising the lower die was an integral part of 
the design. Modifying this mechanism would have required the complete disassembly of the 
press and entirely new mechanisms would have had to be designed, machined and incorporated 
into the press. All to make a piece of equipment do what it was never designed to do! 

Furthermore, the records concerning the construction of the presses show that whenever a 
modification was necessary the work had to be done by the contractors, the Mint had neither the 
facilities nor the expertise to perform the work. And the only one capable of designing 
modifications to the press was the engineer who designed the presses - Franklin Peale. So, if the 
Mint had wished to modify the presses to strike proofs, Peale would have had to redesign the 
presses and issue instructions to the contractors. There are no such records in the archives. 

Additional records make it doubtful that the Mint ever had the capability to make significant 
modifications to the presses. I will fully address these points in the future article on the presses. 
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In summation, there is no substantive evidence that the presses were ever used to strike proofs. 
The sole basis for this conjecture is Ken’s interpretation that the strike is evidence of the steam 
press. This conclusion is clearly mistaken as we’ve seen in the case of the 1835 business strike 
half cents. It is also directly contradicted by both the historical records and the design of the 
press which show that that this piece of equipment was specifically designed to be a high-speed 
press for the striking of business strike coinage. 

At this point I would like to correct a misstatement in my original article. I had stated that the 
lever that drove the toggle joint was driven by a cam on the main shaft. This is an error that 
unfortunately made it through my proofreading. The toggle joint is driven by a crank on the 
main shaft - the main shaft really being much like the crankshaft of a car engine. 

Regarding the introduction of the press, the P-W editor quoted a short excerpt from the 1840 
Mint Report on page 190 of the last issue, which stated in part: 

By successive improvements in the machinery and processes of the mint, introduced during the 
last few years, its means for executing a large amount of coinage have been greatly increased.... 

The editor then offered the following conclusion: “There’s been much discussion in the pages of 
the last several issues of P-W concerning when exactly the steam coinage improvements 
introduced in 1836 were fully operational. Here is the answer, in the words of the Mint Director 
himself.” 

On this point I must disagree. Not only does the Mint Director’s statement say nothing as to 
when the “improvements” became operational during those “last few years”, but the 1836 Mint 
Report and letters written by the Director himself also directly contradict this conclusion. 

As I quoted in my previous article, in the Mint Report for 1836, the Mint Director Robert 
Masked Patterson stated: 

On the 23d of March last, the first steam coinage in America was executed at this Mint; and the 
performance of the press, in which the power of the lever is substituted for that of the screw, has 
answered all our expectations. Since that time, all the copper coins have been struck by this 
press, and it has been lately used with success for coining half dollars. 

In a June 30, 1837 letter to his immediate superior, Treasury Secretary Levi Woodbury, which I 
also quoted in my last article, Mint Director Patterson stated: 

I will take this opportunity of stating that some difficulties were presented, for a time, in the use of 
the power coining presses introduced by me into the Mint, in consequence of which their 
operation was frequently interrupted, and much embarrassment caused. It gives me great 
pleasure to now to announce to you that these difficulties, always incident to new machinery, have 
been completely overcome. One of the steam presses has coined 400,000 cents within the last 
few weeks, without interruption or accident, and our largest press has been coining half dollars 
with perfect success. 
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Based on the Director’s statement of “difficulties” and “interruptions”, it could be argued that the 
cent press did not become “fully operational” until some time shortly before this June 1837 
letter. However, both the cent press and the larger press for half dollars and dollars are clearly 
fully operational at this point, which is some two and a half years prior to the statement in the 
1840 Mint Report. 

A third press, apparently for gold coinage, was delivered in late 1837 or early 1838 - 1 can’t be 
more specific as to the arrival date of this press or its purpose as I haven’t completed the research 
on this press. 

These three presses were not all of the “successive improvements in the machinery and processes 
of the mint” referred to in the 1840 Mint Report. Not only was there additional equipment 
introduced to the Philadelphia Mint, but the three branch mints at Charlotte, Dahlonega, and New 
Orleans were also built and brought into operation during this time. Thus the statement in the 
1840 Mint Report does not refer just to the original equipment at the Philadelphia mint, but also 
that of the three branch mints and additional equipment installed at the main mint. In fact, there 
would be even more equipment installed after 1840. Again, I’ll address these items more fully in 
an upcoming article. 

Hopefully having completely addressed the subject of the presses, I’d like to turn now to some 
discussion of the 1836 Proof half cents themselves. In his last article, Ken offered the opinion 
that Second Restrike was struck with the reverse of 1840 since the original reverse had been lost 
in the intervening years. However, this is clearly not the case. Both Breen and Cohen, in their 
respective books, show that the 1831 First Restrike used the 1836 reverse and this reverse 
cracked heavily in several places during that striking. So, the reverse was not lost, but shattered 
during its use on the 1831 First Restrike. 

I also have to disagree with Ken on Breen’s rationale for the 1836 Original and First Restrike. I 
feel that Breen makes what could well be an important distinction: the stronger, squared rims of 
the First Restrike. While most numismatists know that striking a coin involved the use of three 
dies - obverse, reverse, and collar - the role of collar has largely been ignored. From my studies 
on large cents, I have found that the collars varied quite a bit in diameter and that those varieties 
struck in “tight” collars tend to show exactly those features to which Breen refers. 

Also, when the dies had even a slight axial misalignment with the collar, they tended to rub 
against the collar causing a series of vertical marks in the collar which were transferred to the 
coin’s rim during striking. Using these “striations” I have been able to positively identify certain 
collars and can show that certain varieties of large cents were struck with the same collar (I will 
be submitting this for publication, probably in July or September). 

The photograph of the 1836 First Restrike in Breen shows exactly the sanie axial misalignment I 
often see on the large cents. This offers the opportunity to develop some solid data on whether 
Breen’s Original and First Restrike are the same or separate strikings. If their diameters are the 
same and they show the same edge markings, then they are likely the same striking. However, if 
the diameters are different or they show different edge markings, then the Breen classification 
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does have a solid basis. Diameter and edge mark data could similarly developed for the 1831 
First Restrike. This would show whether these coins were struck in the same collar, and thus at 
the same time, as the 1836 First Restrike. 

Historical records may also shed some light on just when the 1836 proofs were struck. The Mint 
Cabinet collection, which now resides in the Smithsonian, contains what Breen calls an 1836 
“Original”. When was this coin placed in the collection? There may be some record of this as 
the collection was periodically inventoried. Since the Smithsonian has the collection, I would 
presume that they also have all of the documentation associated with the collection. If so, does 
this documentation shed any light on when the 1836 Proof was placed in the collection? 

The mint records may also be a source of information. The earliest inventory of the Mint 
Cabinet collection of which I am aware (and perhaps the first one) is in the mint records listed as 
“Catalog of Cabinet Coins 1838 - 1839”. Is the 1836 Proof half cent listed in this inventory? If 
not, do the later inventories by William Dubois or George Bull list the coin? 

Some of the other mint records may contain clues as to when these proofs were struck, such as 
the “Letters Sent Regarding Coins and Medals”, and the “Order Book for Coins”. It would be 
most interesting to see when letters requesting information on or orders for 1836 (and 1831) 
proof half cents were received at the Mint. This would certainly provide some strong evidence as 
to when some of them were struck. 

Hopefully some enterprising half cent researcher will investigate these leads and perhaps find 
some solid data regarding the striking of these coins. 

Before closing I would like to address the opportunity for original research offered by the mint 
records in the National Archives. Over the past several years I have published a fair amount of 
new information, but I have barely scratched the surface. There are literally thousands, and 
perhaps tens of thousands, of pages from the period of the early coppers. No one has 
exhaustively researched all of these records. 

For example, there are at least four separate files containing information on the employees of the 
Mint during the time that the large cents and half cents were struck. These records offer the 
opportunity to document the pressmen who actually struck our favorite coins! Though other 
records held in the archives of the nearby Historical Society of Pennsylvania, one might even 
find something of their personal lives. 

If anyone is interested in doing research in the mint records, please feel free to contact me at 
(717) 776-6194.1 will help in any way that I can. I hope to hear from some of you. 

************* 
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R. TETTENHORST 
P. O. Box 14020 
Saint Louis, Missouri 63178 


April 26, 1999 


Dr. Harry Salyards 
606 N. Minnesota 
Hastings, NE 68901-4297 


Dear Harry: 

Here is the article for Penny-Wise . I understand that Ron Manley doesn't 
agree with the rest of us that this is a new variety. However, I don't 
choose to be confrontational with him at this time, so this article merely 
announces the find and states the case. 

Also, I have not given the formal full titles of the Cohen and Breen books 
when quoting from them. It seems to me that EAC members will automatically 
be familiar with the books to which I am referring. If, as editor, you 
feel it would be more appropriate to give the full titles, please feel 
free to insert them at the appropriate places in the article. 


Sincerely 


R. Tettenhorst 



mb 


Enclosure 



New Half Cent Subvariety 1795 4B Surfaces at 1999 EAC Convention 


R. Tettenhorst 


For the first time since the mid 1970s, a new subvariety of half cent 
was identified at the 1999 EAC Convention. It is a thick planchet 

specimen of the 1795 Cohen 4 and Breen 4 dies, weighing 114 grains. 

The C5, B5 and the C6, B6 dies have been known for some years to have 

been struck on thick planchets in addition to the normal thin planchets. 
Cohen (page 22) describes these as weighing approximately 115 grains. 
Breen (page 154) states that the weight range of the thick planchet 
specimens is between 100-124 grains. The newly identified 4B specimen 
at 114 grains is, therefore, exactly in the weight range of the 5Bs 

and 6Bs. It has a thickness at the rim of .070 inches compared with 
a thickness between .050 and .055 inches for a few thin planchet 

specimens that I have measured. The diameter is .937 inches, which 
is exactly in the narrow range of diameters for the C4a specimens. 

The new specimen shows no evidence of large cent undertype. However, 
this is typical of many of the 5Bs and 6Bs as well. Breen (page 154) 
states "Specimens showing attributable cent undertypes are rarer then 
those without them." In speaking about variety 5B, Cohen (page 22) 

states "When I wrote the First Edition of this work, I had no direct 
evidence of any source. Since that time, four specimens have come 
to my attention that are overstruck on spoiled Large Cents." 

In a prescient comment, Breen (page 146) says of variety 4 "We have 

seen none on S or T stock but either may exist." S stock is his 

designation of the thick planchets on which 5B and 6B are struck. 
Score one for Walter! 

The identification of the new specimen is an interesting story, as 
well. It was purchased by Richard Shimkus from a Chicago area dealer 
in a slab. He bought it for a modest price because it seemed to him 
to be a clean VG specimen for his collection of Liberty Cap half cents. 
Being one of the collectors who prefer to see copper coins in the raw 
rather then through plastic, he broke it out of the slab and brought 
it to Cincinnati. He showed it to Steve Fischer who, at first glance, 
noticed the thickness and thought it was a 5B or 6B. When Richard 
pointed out that it was a #4, the full attribution was made. Naturally, 
it caused a flurry of interest when shown to other half cent collectors 
at the convention. The experience should bring smiles to the 
break-them-out-of-the-slab school of copper enthusiasts. 

Now that the existence of a thick planchet 1795 4 has been verified, 
collectors may examine more carefully specimens that they own. It 
would not be surprising if additional specimens are identified as a 
result. The difference between the thick planchet and the normal 
planchet of 84 grains is visible to the naked eye and can be easily 
confirmed by weighing. 
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THE FIVE-FINGER WORD 


Greg Germain 

During the Numismatic Association of Southern California convention in 
Los Angeles, Walter Breen found time to fly down for a while. Greg Miller, 
a new member of EAC, also had a chance to come. Walter stayed with Jack 
Collins and Greg with me. At 5 P.M. that Friday, we all met at the conven¬ 
tion and took up half of the seating area. 

Almost immediately, people started walking up to Walter, saying some¬ 
thing like, "Hi, Walter. I met you in 1954 at the Washington Numismatic 
Society convention. Will you look at my coins?" Walter replied as always, 

"I’ll look at anything once." He was asked such questions as, "What’s it 
worth?", "How much should I ask for it?" "What condition is it?" and even, 
"What is the rarest coin you own?" 

We were all hungry by this time and wanted to get something to eat. I 
turned to Jack Collins and asked, "Don’t they ever stop?" Jack held up five 
fingers. I thought that he was telling me to shut up, so I did. Before long, 
we made it into the bourse room. There before me was a beautiful, dark 
brown. Late Date (1856) large cent in full XF40. There was only one problem 
with the coin - it was called "Blazing UNC." and priced accordingly. I 
turned to Jack with a smile on my face. He looked at the coin and held up 
five fingers. This was the second time that I had seen them. Now I asked, 
"What does that mean?" When Jack started to laugh, I figured that it was an 
inside joke. Jack said he would tell me later what it meant. 

We preceeded down the row of tables. Greg and I made comments such 
as, "How can he do that?", "VF, my foot, it wouldn't pass for VG", and even 
"$9.? There was whole row of them back there for $6." Each time Jack held 
up five fingers. 

Greg left us for a minute to get a drink. He came back yelling that a small 
bottle of Coca Cola was 50 cents, and he had to buy a bottle opener for 25 cents 
with which to open it. Jack and Walter chanted in unison, while unfolding one 
finger from a fist to designate each letter*. G R E E Dll! 

Later that afternoon, to top off our lesson G R E ED, we witnessed a 
classic example of the word. Strolling through the bourse room, we came to 
the table of a midwestem dealer who was proudly displaying the famous 
Showers collection of half cents. We soon learned that the collection had just 
come out of hiding after being held for nearly a decade. Reportedly, the 
collection changed hands three times during the show, each buyer to a dealer, 
and each seller tacking on $100,000. profit! !! 

When we learned what the original selling price was, and the seemingly 
grossly inflated asking price, Walter and Jack again turned to each other, 
both smiling broadly, and simultaneously holding up the open-palmed, spread- 
fingers signal. All of us now knew what they meant, and we shook our heads 
in disbelief, trying hard not to laugh aloud at the absurdity of it all. 
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Sensational Discovery! 

The Secret Notebook of Mint Facts 
by 

George J. Eckfeldt 


Through the kindness of one of our friends and correspondents, we were allowed to purchase the other day (for the 
unusual sum of $1,804) a previously unpublished personal notebook kept during the 1840s-1860s by a Philadelphia Mint 
person in a prominent position in the Medal Department. His name was George J. Eckfeldt, a member of the prominent 
family of that name. 

It seems that he kept this notebook to record formulas, important dates, and other things that interested him. That this 
was a personal notebook (not part of official Mint records) is evidenced by his entering certain personal facts, such as 
dividends he received from some Pennsylvania Railroad stock he owned, etc. 

Among other things, this journal tells: 

• The day and year date that 1836 and 1839 Gobrecht dollars were restruck. 

• The first day that gold dollars were struck in 1849 (a different date than was given by Breen), the first day that 1854 Type II gold dollars were 
struck (and on Press No. 3), etc. 

• Official formulas for frosting portraits on Proof dies, for bronzing medals, etc. 

• Technical details of Mint medals. 

• Dates and quantities for selected pattern coin strikings. 

• The making of dies in Philadelphia for the Humbert gold coinage in California. 

• And much more! 

We plan to reproduce this notebook in photographic facsimile, annotated on facing pages, and to cross reference the 
comments with modem numismatics, such as relating patterns to Judd and Pollock numbers, Mint medals to Julian numbers, 
etc. 

It is expected that this book, with annotations, will be about 80 to 100 pages in size. Until then we will not publish our 
findings, so that the information will be new and exciting to the purchasers—although, in time, we imagine that much will 
find its way into standard reference books. 

This slim little volume will be of interest to those with a technical and/or historical turn of mind. If this includes you, we 
invite you to place an order. 


Pre-publication ordering information: 

The Secret Notebook of Mint Facts by George J. Eckfeldt. Softbound. Facsimile of 19th century handwritten text and 
sketches to which have been added an introduction by Q. David Bowers, modem illustrations of some of the items referred 
to, and annotations as a guide for the numismatist. 

Estimated size: 80 to 100 pages, 814 by 11”. Published in a small quantity as a special technical / historical study, not as 
a mass-market popular book. • List price $29. • Anticipated release date: July 1, 2000. 

Pre-publication price: $19 plus $3 postage and handli ng. 

Guarantee: Money back if not satisfied. 

Order Stock No. ECK-101, just $15 net pre-publication price plus $3 shipping (may not be combined with other book 
orders). 

To order now, give $18 in cash or check or give your credit card information to Mark Borckardt, and put your 
name and mailing list below: 

Name: 

Street, etc.: 

City, State, Zip: 

Form of payment: 
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Emission Sequence of the 1831 and 1832 Half Cents 
William R. Eckberg 

The mint had trouble getting rid of half cents in the early 1830s. It struck none that 
were dated 1830 and probably struck only proofs in 1831, but a large order in 1832 
got the press started again. Until recently, there has been little evidence that would 
allow us to develop a proper emission sequence for the 1831 and 1832 half cents. 
Cohen and Breen each numbered the variety that shares the 1831 reverse as number 
one because the die was left over from 1831, but beyond that there was little 
discussion. Ron Manley (P-W XXXII, 166-169 and also his Half Cent Die State Book) 
contributed the first significant information in a long time. He showed convincingly that 
leftover dies were not routinely the first ones used to strike the coins of any given year. 
He also discovered a thin die crack from above star 7 to the hair on late strikes of the 
1832 C2. This die crack is not found on either of the other two varieties of the year. 
Thus, the C2 was the last 1832 variety struck. He also showed, based on punch and 
border criteria that the C2 reverse was the last of the three produced. By the same 
criteria, he showed that the 1832 C3 reverse was produced before that used for the 

1831 and 1832 Cl. He also pointed out that the C3 reverse is sloppily made (badly 
repunched letters) and badly rusted. He suggested (very reasonably) that such a die 
would have been used only if it were the only one available. From this, he concluded 
that the 1832 C3 was struck before either the 1831 or the 1832 Cl 

Was the Cl reverse left over from 1831, or was the 1831 obverse not struck until 
1832? I have recently discovered evidence in the form of a previously undescribed die 
break progression on the 1832 obverse die that provides new and somewhat 
unexpected information relevant to the strike order of the Cl and C3. These results are 
also most consistent with the 1831 originals having been struck in the year of their 
date. 

The obverse dies 

The years 1831-32 were transitional for the half cent obverses. Each date has a 
single obverse. These two exclusively share the same, small date logotype. They also 
appear to come from the obverse hub at about the same stage of its deterioration. 
Beyond that, however, the dies do not appear to have been worked at the same time. 
The stars on the 1831 obverse are of the earlier, large size, while those on the 1832 
obverse are of the later, small size. Based on the star size alone, the 1831 die would 
appear to have been made first. That, of course, does not prove that it was used first. I 
will show that the first reverse die made was the second one used during 1831-1832. 

The reverse dies 

There can be no doubt that the 1832 C3 reverse was the first one of the three 1831- 

1832 reverses produced. It was most likely produced not later than 1829, since it is of 
the 1809-1829 type. It was followed—probably years later—by the Cl and finally the 
C2 reverses. Manley's punch and border dentillation/bead analysis establishes this 
beyond doubt. 

Breen suggests that in its earliest state the C3 die is "perfect", though he does not 
illustrate such a coin and also reports that all known proofs are of a rusted and 
repolished late die state. Manley reports that he has never seen a non-rusted die state. 
This state is also lacking in the Missouri Collection. Accordingly, and lacking any 


evidence to the contrary, we must conclude that Breen's State I does not exist and that 
all C3s show heavy die rust. The rust varies but not in any way that can be used to 
determine the die state. From this, it is clear that the 1832 C3 reverse was heavily 
rusted before it was ever used. 

Although the most obvious characteristic of this die is its extensively rusted 
condition, the rust is not the only—and was probably not the first—problem with it. 
Several of the letters of the reverse legend are obviously and rather sloppily 
repunched. The D is so obviously repunched that this is the most commonly used 
diagnostic for the variety. It is also logically the reason that the die was not used when 
it was first produced. During its years of storage until 1832, it must have become 
severely rusted, making it even less fit for striking coins. 

The 1831/1832 Cl reverse was completed next. It, too, is imperfect, with a clear 
guide line showing between S O. Light rust is found below the T and between the TA 
of STATES. The guide line and rust are also found on the 1831 strikes, so this die, too, 
was imperfect from its first use. However, the die is much less rusted than the C3 and 
was evidently considered good enough to be used for striking proofs in 1831! 

The C2 die was the produced last. This was most likely the only reverse die made 
during 1832. This time, the Mint actually seems to have gotten it almost right as this die 
lacks rust damage or signs of major engraving errors. 

The new obverse die break 

Heretofore, the only real evidence of deterioration in the 1832 obverse die has 
been the light break from the border near the seventh star to the hair recently 
described by Manley. I have detected and here report another, earlier, light die break. 
This one goes from the sixth bead below the first star to the end of the bust, later 
meandering through the bust itself and terminating at the bottom of the bust near the 1 
in the date. This had not been previously described. It is light and remains so through 
the mintage, but it is visible on the Breen 2 (=C2) plate coin (apparently a proof), the 
Breen 1832 color plate (also a B2 proof) and on all of the C2s illustrated in Manley. As 
the bust is one of the highest surfaces on the coins, the crack on the bust is not visible 
on coins with any rub at all; it can be seen only on truly Mint State or Proof coins. 

To establish the relative striking order of the Cl and C3 varieties, I examined plated 
coins in auctions where the images were of sufficient quality that the presence, extent 
or absence of the crack could be determined with relative certainty. I also polled the 
half cent collectors on Region 8 and asked them to check their coins for this crack. As 
the result, I was able to build a database of at least 10-15 mint state coins of each 
variety and a number of AU and lower grade specimens as well. Five distinct stages in 
the progression of the 1832 obverse die can now be described: 



I Perfect die 

II Crack at border below star #1 varies in length but does not extend to the bust 

III Crack of state II now extends to the bust line 

IV Crack of state II now extends through the bust, terminating above the 1 

V Crack from above star #7 to the top of the hair 

Obverse State I is common with the Cl reverse and rare with the C3. State II has 
only been found with the C3 reverse. Thus the die cracked while striking the C3s. 
State III is found on LDS specimens of Cl and on many specimens of C3. State IV is 
the usual state with both the C3 and C2 reverses. State V is the terminal C2 die state. 

When were the coins struck? 

The progression of the 1832 obverse die during the striking of Cl and C3 clearly 
demonstrates that these two varieties were struck alternately and that most of Cl was 
struck before most of C3. The simplest emission sequence that can be invoked to 
explain the mintage of the 1831s and 1832s is as follows: 

1831 Cl, Proof Only(?); reverse lightly rusted but not cracked 

1832 Cl, State 1.0: obverse state I;reverse lightly cracked [the usual state] 

1832 C3, State 1.0: obverse state I; reverse rusted [one reported] 

1832 C3, State 2.0: obverse state II; reverse rusted [two reported] 

1832 C3, State 3.0: obverse state III;reverse rusted [common] 

1832 Cl, State 2.0: obverse state III;reverse crack heavy [rare] 

1832 C3, State 4.0: obverse state IV; reverse rusted [common] 

1832 C2, all states as described by Manley 

This emission sequence differs from Manley's in several respects. First, it assumes 
that the 1831 originals were struck before any of the 1832s. Such an assumption is 
supported by the fact that most of the 1832 Cl variety is in an earlier obverse die state 
than most of the C3 and a later reverse state than the 1831. The possibility that a few 
1832 C3s were struck before the 1831s is not inconsistent with the die state evidence I 
have presented. However, it depends on the assumption that the 1831s were not 
minted until at least 1832—in other words, that true 1831 “originals” do not exist. 
Occam's Razor (a concept in formal logic) holds that the simpler of two competing and 
equally-plausible hypotheses is the one that must be accepted. Therefore, in the 
absence of any evidence for the speculation that the 1831s do not bear the date of 
their striking, I have to reject it and conclude that both the Cl and C3 reverses must 
have been available at the beginning of the 1832 mintage. 



The poor workmanship and badly rusted state of the C3 reverse most likely 
precluded its having been selected to be the first die used for this coinage. If it was 
rejected as unfit for use when it was made, why would it have been the first selected in 
1832? This leaves the Cl as the first 1832-dated half cent minted, followed by and 
alternating with the C3. When these reverses deteriorated beyond what was 
acceptable, the newer and better C2 reverse completed the year's coinage. Indeed, 
the flaws inherent in these dies might have spurred the Engraver's Room to begin 
production of the C2 die even before the date's mintage had gone very far! 

The remaining mystery is to understand why the C3 reverse die was used at all. 
There is no evidence for heavy die clashing or major deterioration in the Cl. The 
reverse crack at A1 is not heavy enough to be offensive until the scarce late die state, 
and that was struck after some of the C3s. To my eye, the reverse crack of the Cl is 
never more offensive than the extensive rust that is always found on the C3. The 
explanation could be that there was some as yet undocumented clashing that required 
temporary removal of the Cl reverse and its replacement with the C3. It could also be 
simply that the two dies were stored side-by-side and different ones were picked up on 
different mornings. We may never know for sure, but we can now state with certainty 
that the emission sequence for 1832 is Cl > C3 > C2. 

Acknowledgments: I wish to thank the members of Region 8 who graciously 
checked their 1832 half cents for small die breaks upon my request and then reported 
their findings to me so quickly, especially Jeff Noonan, Bob Rankin and Gabriel Schaff. 
Extra thanks are due to R. Tettenhorst and Ron Manley for helpful suggestions, 
discussions and comments that have considerably strengthened the conclusions 
presented here. All errors are my own. 


R. Tettcnhorst writes. 


People who attended the 1992 EAC meeting here in St. Louis undoubtedly have 
pleasant memories of Eric Newman’s Money Museum and its associated library, housed 
in a local bank. A few years ago, the lease at the bank ran out and the Museum was 
closed. Now, however, as you may have read in Coin World, the Museum will be located 
in a much larger facility as part of an arts complex at Washington University. A major 
gift from Evelyn and Eric Newman made this possible. The Museum is expected to open 
in 2006. 

Editor’s comment : Yes, we who attended that EAC, with its Friday evening trip to Eric’s 
Museum, will never forget the experience! Tett enclosed a Washington University press 
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release with his letter, in which it was noted that “the Newman Money Museum will 
house exhibitions and audiovisual displays on a variety of topics relating to the history of 
coins and currency, as well as a numismatic library; curator’s office, and workplace for 
visiting scholars.” At a time when general and state historical museums seem to take less 
and less interest in our numismatic heritage, this is welcome news, indeed. 






In my opinion, the book has two shortcomings. Because he has gone 
so deeply into the emission sequence and has made such a significant 
contribution to it, he could and should have renumbered the varieties to 
reflect his more accurate information. In choosing not to do so, he has 
been too modest and has missed an opportunity. Large cent collectors no 
longer use Frossard or Hayes numbers; half cent collectors no longer use 
Gilbert or Empire numbers. Manley's emission sequence improves 
significantly on those of Cohen and Breen, and he should have given us "M" 
numbers. Alas, since he did not, we will forever have our varieties listed 
according to an inaccurate emission sequence. Furthermore, by sticking to 
Cohen numbers, he has also perpetuated the error of listing the "thick 
planchet" 1795 no-poles as separate varieties. Differences in planchet 
weight are not a valid criterion for separate variety status. These should 
be delisted. 

He also declines to delist the 1804 C-3 "variety." His explanation is 
that "only greater confusion would result." I disagree. Any such confusion 
would only be temporary. I don't care whether we delist the C-3 (per 
Cohen) or the C-5 (per Greg Heim), but we need to delist one of them. He 
speculates on whether discovery of a 1795 C-1 with the reground die (no 
pole) would be considered a new variety. If we define a die variety as a 
unique combination of obverse and reverse dies (and even if we also 
include any edge dies), clearly such a coin would not represent a new 
variety, even though it would be very expensive and would eventually find 
its way into a Midwestern collection. Being an expensive and rare die 
state does not confer variety status on a coin. 

It would be a mistake not to acknowledge the quality of the 
photography and reproduction. Frank Wilkinson is credited with having 
taken over 90% of the photographs. The standards of quality coin 
photography for early copper have risen dramatically through the 
publication of the recent large cent books. The quality of the photography 
in this book easily equals that in the large cent books. Every photograph is 
extremely sharp and clear, and all prints are large and of high resolution 
with excellent tonal range. Mint state or AU pieces are illustrated for 
nearly every variety for which coins of such quality exist. 

In summary, this is an excellent volume. If you have any interest at 
all in die state analysis, half cent emission sequences or even excellent 
photographs of great copper coins, you need this book. It supplants Cohen 
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R. Tettenhorst 
220 N. 4th St. 

St. Louis MO 63102 

Dear Tett, 

Please find enclosed a draft of my Penny-Wise article, “In Search of a More Accurate Provenance for 
1794 C-6b.” I have not yet gotten permission from Bill Weber to quote his letter to me, so I would 
appreciate it if you would please consider this draft confidential for the time being. 

I look forward to any comments/ideas/suggestions that you might have. Thanks again! 


Sincerely, 


Gregg A. Silvis 


DRAFT 


In Search of a More Accurate Provenance 1 for 1794 C-6b 

By Gregg A. Silvis 

Of the rare large letter edge varieties of 1794 half cents, C-6b has remained unique since its 
discovery by W. K. Raymond in October, 1976. 2 Breen offers that “the solitary example was first 
reported by Frank Wilkinson,” 3 this report appearing in Penny-Wise, Volume XI (March 15, 1977), p.96. 
However, a more accurate provenance of 1794 C-6b both prior to and after its initial reporting requires 
further research and investigation. 

Referring to 1794 C-6b, Cohen provides the following: "This coin can be traced to a 1963 sale of 
a known collection (Lahrman). It was thought for many years to be one of the higher grade specimens 
of what is now Variety #6a." 4 The Superior Galleries catalog of the Cohen Collection offers the 
following provenance for its lot 30, the 1794 C-6b, "From Kosoffs Lahrman sale, February 1963, Lot 
50; Willard Blaisdell, W. K. Raymond (who first identified the subvariety edge); Bill Weber to Roger S. 
Cohen, Jr., in trade, 1988." 5 Manley echoes this provenance, stating that “it [1794 C-6b] was first 
known to have been sold at public auction in Abe Kosoffs 1963 Lahrman sale as lot 50." 6 Breen 
concurs in this listing of owners, as he includes the following in his condition census section for 1794 
C-6b: 

"Lee G. Lahrman collection [Abe Kosoff, February 1-2, 1963], lot 50 [as "G-7, VF-30"], at $235, 
to Willard C. Blaisdell; Del Bland; William K. Raymond [June, 1978]; now in the Weber collection. 
Fine. Presently unique! This may be a reappearance of the C. W Stetson coin [Thomas L. Elder, 
December 4-6, 1924], lot 2168 P 1 

Breen s conjecture that the 1794 C-6b originally appeared in the Stetson sale is problematic. The 
entry for Stetson:2168 reads: 


1 I prefer the term “provenance” over the term “pedigree.” The Oxford English Dictionary includes this definition of 
provenance: “b. The history or pedigree of a work of art, manuscript, rare book, etc.; concr. [concretely], a record of the 
ultimate derivation and passage of an item through its various owners.” 

5 Ro § er S - Cohen ’ Jr > American Half Cents, 2 nd ed. (Arlington, VA: Wigglesworth & Ghatt, 1982): 13. 

Walter Breen, Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents 1793-1857 (South Gate, CA: American Institute of 
Numismatic Research, 1983): 102 . 

4 Cohen, 13. 

5 Superior Galleries, The Roger S. Cohen, Jr. Collection of Half Cents: February 2, 1992 (Beverly Hills, CA: Superior Stamp 
and Com Co., Inc., 1992): 10. 

6 Ronald P. Manley, The Half Cent Die State Book 1793-1857 (Chandler, OK: Advance Graphics 1998)- 36 
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“2168 1794. Gilbert 6. A rare variety. Unusually choice. Ex. Fine. Haven’t seen one in 
years.” 8 

Even at a cursory glance 1794 C-6b would be difficult to consider “unusually choice, extremely 
fine.” Both Cohen 9 and Breen 10 grade the coin “Fine,” and in the Superior Catalog of the Cohen 
Collection it is graded “Very Good 8.” * 11 This discrepancy in grade and description could lead one to 
doubt that the 1794 C-6b is the Stetson coin and to conclude that Stetson:2168 is in actuality an example 
of 1794 C-6a, the small edge letter variety. This doubt is further strengthened by hand-written 
annotations that appear in the American Numismatic Society copy of the Stetson Catalog. Lot 2168 is 
annotated with a price of “24-” and the buyer is indicated as “Ryder.” Breen includes this entry in his 
condition census for 1794 C-6a: 

“Hillyer Ryder collection; Ryder estate [1928]; Wayte Raymond [December, 1944]; Wayte 
Raymond’s mail bid sale [November 20, 1945], lot 5, at $17.50; believed to be the same coin as the one 
in the Joseph Brobston collection [Stack’s Fixed Price List No. 69, January, 1963], [as “Very Fine...one 
of the finest known”] at $400. Very Fine.” 12 

Perhaps Stetson:2168 is actually a reappearance of the above coin from the Hillyer Ryder 
collection, but again, one must deal with a grading inconsistency. <NOTE: I am working on adding 
some additional information related to 1794 half cents in the Ryder Collection. > In any case, it seems 
unlikely that the 1794 C-6b is the Stetson coin. 

If one eliminates Stetson:2168 as the first appearance of 1794 C-6b, one must then come to terms 
with this entry that appears in Breen’s condition census section for 1794 C-3a: 

"Wayte Raymond; Lee G. Lahrman collection [Abe Kossoff, February 1-2, 1963], lot 50, at $235 
to the book; believed to be the same coin as the one in the Jack Beymer collection [September 17, 1981]. 

Very Fine." 13 

Breen’s 1794 C-6b provenance above would seem to indicate that Lahrman:50 had been 
misattributed as a Gilbert 7 (Cohen 3) in the Lahrman catalog, but Breen then inexplicably duplicates 
Lahrman:50 as a condition census entry for 1794 C-3a. Clearly, Lahrman:50 cannot be both a 1794 C- 
3a and the 1794 C-6b! The complete entry for Lahrman:50 reads as follows: 


8 Thomas L. Elder, The C. W. Stetson and Other Collections: December 4 th , 5 th and 6 th , 1924 (New York, NY: Elder Coin & 
Curio Corp., 1924): 117. 

9 Cohen, 13. 

10 Breen, 102. 

11 Superior Galleries, 10. 

12 Breen, 104. 

13 Breen, 108. 
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"1794 G-7, B9:3-E, E-ll. The divided date 1 79 4. Swelling in die at right of 4, heavy injuries 
from wreath show between cap and wreath and before nick [sic] and face. Rarity 5, VF-30. Not in 
Dupont sale, seldom offered. $225.00" 14 

Unfortunately, this lot was not plated. From Breen’s Table of1794 Equivalents , 15 G[ilbert]-7, 
Breen 3-E, and E[mpire]-11 are all equivalent to 1794 C-3. The Lahrman catalog description of its lot 
50 fits the description of Manley obverse die state 2.0 for 1794 C-3a 16 and the Manley obverse die state 
for C-6b. 17 for these two varieties share the same obverse die as does 1794 C-5. 

It was then necessary to confirm that 1794 C-3 was indeed not included in the Anderson Dupont 
catalogue as Kosoff states above. Two lots of the Anderson Dupont catalogue bear further scrutiny in 
this regard. Anderson Dupont: 1035 18 is listed as “B-7:3-C. G-8,” the equivalent of 1794 C-5, with 
which it shares the same obverse as 1794 C-3. Anderson Dupont: 1037 19 is listed as “B-8:3-D. G-6,” the 
equivalent of 1794 C-6, with which it also shares the same obverse as 1794 C-3. Both of these 
Anderson Dupont lots are plated obverse and reverse, and the above attributions can be confirmed as 
being accurate. Kosoff is correct in his assertion that 1794 C-3 is not included in the Anderson Dupont 
catalog. 

For Lahrman: 50 to be the 1794 C-6b would require that Kosoff, as cataloger of the Lahrman 
Collection, had to have misattributed his Lot 50, even with plates from the Dupont catalog to guide him. 
Also, he would have had to significantly overgrade a “Fine” or “Very Good 8” (the grade for Lot 30 in 
the Cohen catalog) coin to a Very Fine 30 (Lot 50 in the Lahrman catalog). This is of course not outside 
the realm of possibility, but it seems highly unlikely to me that, eBay grading not withstanding, a 1963 
“Very Fine” could equate to a 1992 “Very Good” or even “Fine.” 

It was at this point that my investigation came to a standstill. Books, auction catalogs and other 
research materials are of limited utility in such a situation. I needed some hard evidence or other 
primary source material to support my suspicions and to answer the questions that I had raised. I 
therefore posted an e-mail to EAC Region 8 members, with a brief overview of the previous materials 
and these three questions: 


Abe Kosoff, The 1963 Convention Numismatic Association of Southern California Auction Sale Catalogue featuring the 
Outstanding Collection of United States Coins formed by Mr. Lee G. Lahrman: February1-2, 1963 (Encino, CA: A. Kosoff, 
Inc., 1963): 2. The cover of the catalogue states that the collection was “cataloged and to be sold by A. Kosoff” 

15 Breen, 120. 

16 Manley, 22. 

17 Manley, 35-36. 

18 Stack’s, Anderson Dupont Catalogue Part II, United States Silver and Copper Coins: November 11-13, 1954 (New York 
NY: Stack’s, 1954): 7. 

19 Stack’s, 7. 
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1) . Was Lahrman Lot 50 sold to the book or was it sold to Willard C. Blaisdell? 

2) . Is Lahrman Lot 50 a 1794 C-3a in the Jack Beymer collection? 

3) . Did Breen just make a mistake and incorrectly list Lahrman Lot 50 as a 1794 C-3a? 

I had hoped that some members of EAC Region 8 might be able to shed some light on the matter. I 
received no answers to these questions from Region 8 members, but I did get a suggestion from Rick 
Coleman to contact Bill Weber directly. As Rick put it, “If you write him [Bill Weber] a note, he will 
probably be very helpful. He has one of the coins you were asking about.” 20 

I contacted Mr. Weber, and to say that he was helpful is truly an understatement. In a letter 
dated November 7, 2001, Mr. Weber had this to say on the provenance of 1794 C-6b: 

“As the former owner of the Cohen 6b and current owner of the Cohen 3a in question, I’ve 
become a prominent accomplice. If Roger Cohen were alive he’d delight in taking me to task for this 
oversight. The following should help to answer most of your questions. 

a. When I bought the VF 1794 C-3a from Jack Beymer he described it as being ex Szyker 
collection. Owners prior to Szyker are unkown to me but I wish you luck in learning who they 
may be. My coin is plated in Breen on page 49 for VF, on page 108 as State 1, and listed again in 
his Remarks for ’94 C-3a. 

b. Pedigree for 1794 Cohen 6b should read: Willard C. Blaisdell; Del Bland (agent for Blaisdell); 
William K. Raymond (June, 1978); now in the Weber collection. It and the 1794 C-5b were 
traded to Roger S. Cohen, Jr. in 1988. All reference to the 1794 C-6b as ex Lahrman, Lot 50 is 
incorrect [italics mine], it properly applies to his VF C-3a. 

c. I believe as you do - the one and only 1794 half cent in the Lahrman sale was 1794 C-3a. It 
would seem that EVERY reference describing the 1794 Cohen 6b as ex Lahrman is incorrect. 
The only thing I can suggest which might explain this anomaly is that 1794 C-3 and C-6 share 
the same obverse die. The obvious reverse die difference - leaf beside T or leaf beneath T make 
an attribution error unlikely. Were you aware that Cohen’s plate coin for 1794 C-6 is the 6b - 
not the 6a? 21 

d. My answers to your three questions are: 

[Was Lahrman Lot 50 sold to the book or was it sold to Willard C. Blaisdell?] 

1. To the book. I saw Blaisdell’s 1794 C-3a, it might have graded VG. 


20 Rick Coleman, private communication, October 30, 2001. Quoted with permission. 

21 1 must admit that I was not aware of this until Mr. Weber pointed it out. The photograph in question appears on page 13 of 
Cohen’s 2 nd edition of American Half Cents. A close examination will show that this is the same coin illustrated as C-6b on 
page 102 of the Breen Half Cent Encyclopedia and on page 36 of Manley’s Half Cent Die State Book. 
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DRAFT 


[Is Lahrman Lot 50 a 1794 C-3a in the Jack Beymer collection?] 

2. No, it enjoys associating with several other 1794’s in my collection. 

[Did Breen just make a mistake and incorrectly list Lahrman Lot 50 as a 1794 C-3a?] 

3. No.” 22 

Thus, the known provenance of 1794 C-6b correctly begins with Willard Blaisdell, not the Lee 
G. Lahrman collection. Perhaps future research can determine owners prior to Blaisdell. The 
provenance must of course include the individual who purchased the 1794 C-6b from the Cohen 
Collection. With the information currently at hand, one can with some degree of certainty arrive at this 
provenance for 1794 C-6b: 

Willard C. Blaisdell; Del Bland (agent for Blaisdell); William K. Raymond (who first identified 
the subvariety edge), June, 1978; William R.Weber collection; to Roger S. Cohen, Jr., in trade, 1988; R. 
Tettenhorst. 


22 Bill Weber, private communication, November 21, 2001. Quoted with permission <NOTE: / 
Bill Weber review this drafl> and a great debt of gratitude. 
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Dear Gregg: 


Thanks very much for sending me the advance copies of your 
Penny-Wise article. It is extremely thorough and, of course, 
of special interest to me. 

I certainly agree with your conclusion about maintaining accurant 
provenance information and sharing it wherever appropriate. As 
you know, I have tried to do that with my important half cents. 

If I can be of any help to you in the future, please don't hesitate 
to contact me. 


Sincerely. 



R. Tettenhorst 
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Towards a More Accurate Provenance of 1794 C-6b 
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discovery by Willi: 



Gregg A. Silvis 


letter edge varieties of 1794 half cents, C-6b has remained unique since its 
. Raymond in October, 1976. 1 Breen offers that “the solitary example was first 
reported by Frank Wilkinson on the same occasion as No. 3a [Cohen 5b].” 2 Reporting on a whist match 
which took place on November 26, 1976, Wilkinson reports that “the 1794's were a sight to behold, with 
these rarities present: three of the C2 with Large Edge Letters (LEL), including the finest known of this 
R7 subvariety; two of the C3 (high R6); both of the two reported C4's with LEL; the unique C5 with 
LEL; the unique C6 with LEL - it was just recently discovered.. ..” 3 However, a more accurate 
provenance of 1794 C-6b both previous and subsequent to this initial reporting merits further research 
and investigation. 



1794 C-6b. Photo reprinted courtesy of Ron Manley and Frank Wilkinson 


' Roger S. Cohen, Jr., American Half Cents, 2 nd ed. (Arlington, VA: Wigglesworth & Ghatt, 1982): 13. 

‘ Walter Breen, Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents 1793-185 7 (South Gate, CA: American Institute of 
Numismatic Research, 1983): 102. 

3 Frank Wilkinson, “Half Cent Happening, 1976,” Penny-Wise 11 (1977): 96. 
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Referring to 1794 C-6b, Cohen provides the following: "This coin can be traced to a 1963 sale of 
a known collection (Lahrman). It was thought for many years to be one of the higher grade specimens 
of what is now Variety #6a." 4 This provenance is reiterated by Cohen and Guth in a Penny-Wise article 
of 1983: “Lahrman-Kosoff 2/1963:50 as ‘Gilbert T - W.C. Blaisdell - Del Bland - W. K. Raymond - 
California collector.” 5 The Superior Galleries catalog of the Cohen Collection offers the following 
provenance for its lot 30, the 1794 C-6b, "From Kosoffs Lahrman sale, February 1963, Lot 50; Willard 
Blaisdell, W. K. Raymond (who first identified the subvariety edge); Bill Weber to Roger S. Cohen, Jr., 
in trade, 1988." 6 Manley echoes this provenance, stating that “it [1794 C-6b] was first known to have 
been sold at public auction in Abe Kosoffs 1963 Lahrman sale as lot 50." 7 Breen concurs in this listing 
of owners beginning with Lahrman, as he includes the following in his condition census section for 1794 
C-6b: 

"Lee G. Lahrman collection [Abe Kosoff, February 1-2, 1963], lot 50 [as "G-7, VF-30"], 
at $235, to Willard C. Blaisdell; Del Bland; William K. Raymond [June, 1978]; now in 
the Weber collection. Fine. Presently unique! This may be a reappearance of the C. W 
Stetson coin [Thomas L. Elder, December 4-6, 1924], lot 2168.”* 

Breen’s conjecture that the 1794 C-6b appeared earlier in the Stetson sale is problematic. The 
entry for Stetson:2168 reads: 

“2168 1794. Gilbert 6. A rare variety. Unusually choice. Ex. Fine. Haven’t seen one in 
years.” 9 

Even at a cursory glance 1794 C-6b would be difficult to consider “extremely fine.” Both Cohen 10 and 
Breen * 11 grade the coin “Fine,” and in the Cohen and Guth article, it is graded “F12.” 12 Jack Robinson 
lists it as “VG” in CQR, describing it “Sharpness of Fine but hairline scratches from cleaning.” 13 In the 
Superior Catalog of the Cohen Collection it is graded “Very Good 8” and further described as 
“Sharpness of Fine, but cleaned with resulting hairlines on either side, but this appears ancient in its 


4 Cohen, 13. 

5 Roger S. Cohen, Jr. and Ron Guth, “The Top Ten - Part 3,” Penny-Wise 17 (1983): 307. 

6 Superior Galleries, The Roger S. Cohen, Jr. Collection of Half Cents: February 2, 1992 (Beverly Hills, CA: Superior Stamp 
and Coin Co., Inc., 1992): 10. 

7 Ronald P. Manley, The Half Cent Die State Book 1793-1857 (Chandler, OK: Advance Graphics, 1998): 36. 

8 Breen, 102. 

9 Thomas L. Elder, The C. W. Stetson and Other Collections: December 4 th , 5 th and 6 th , 1924 (New York, NY: Elder Coin & 
Curio Corp., 1924): 117. 

10 Cohen, 13. 

11 Breen, 102. 

12 Cohen and Guth, 307. 

13 Jack H. Robinson, Copper Quotes by Robinson, 17 th ed. (McLean, VA: Jack H. Robinson, 2001): 15. 
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origin, and now the coin is toned a pleasant brown color.” 14 This discrepancy in grade could lead one to 
doubt that the 1794 C-6b is the Stetson coin. 

This doubt is further reinforced by hand-written annotations that appear in the American 
Numismatic Society copy of the Stetson Catalog. Lot 2168 is annotated with a price of “24-” and the 
buyer is indicated as “Ryder.” This annotation in the Stetson Catalog provides a link to the following 
entry in Breen’s condition census for 1794 C-6a: 

“Hillyer Ryder collection; Ryder estate [1928]; Wayte Raymond [December, 1944]; 

Wayte Raymond’s mail bid sale [November 20, 1945], lot 5, at $17.50; believed to be the 
same coin as the one in the Joseph Brobston collection [Stack’s Fixed Price List No. 69, 

January, 1963], [as “Very Fine.. .one of the finest known”] at $400. Very Fine .” 15 
There are no examples of 1794 C-6 [Gilbert 6] in the New Netherlands 44 th Catalog that includes the 
Hillyer Ryder half cent collection. 16 It is also the case that no examples of 1794 C-6 appear in other 
auction catalogs containing material from Hillyer Ryder, including New Netherlands #35 (The Hillyer 
Ryder Type Collection of Minor United States Pattern Coins) and New Netherlands #41 (Hillyer Ryder 
Large Cents). Given the annotation in the ANS copy of the Stetson Catalog, it would then seem that 
Stetson:2168 is an earlier appearance of the Hillyer Ryder 1794 C-6a. However, once again, one must 
deal with a grading inconsistency, i.e., “extremely fine” versus “very fine.” In discussing the flaws of 
the Thomas Elder catalogs, John W. Adams states that “.. .he [Elder] overgraded upon occasion, 
spuming the use of a glass or loupe.” 17 Considering all of these factors, it seems almost certain that the 
Stetson coin is not the 1794 C-6b. 

If one eliminates Stetson:2168 as an earlier appearance of 1794 C-6b, one must then come to 
terms with this entry that appears in Breen’s condition census section for 1794 C-3a: 

"Wayte Raymond; Lee G. Lahrman collection [Abe Kosoff, February 1-2, 1963], lot 50, 
at $235 to the book; believed to be the same coin as the one in the Jack Beymer collection 
[September 17, 1981]. Very Fine ." 18 

Breen’s 1794 C-6b provenance above would seem to indicate that Lahrman:50 had been 
misattributed as a Gilbert 7 (Cohen 3) in the Lahrman catalog, but Breen then inexplicably 
duplicates Lahrman:50 as a condition census entry for 1794 C-3a. Clearly, Lahrman:50 cannot 

14 Superior Galleries (1992), 10. 

15 Breen, 104. 

16 New Netherlands Coin Company, Forty-Fourth Catalog of Rare Coins, Tokens and Medals: U.S. Half Cents - The Hillyer 
Ryder Collection (New York, NY: New Netherlands Coin Company, Inc.: 1954): 15-16. 

John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, Volume II: Twentieth Century Auction Catalogs (Crestline, CA: 
George Frederick Kolbe Publications, 1990): 26. 
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be both a 1794 C-3a and the 1794 C-6b. The complete entry for Lahrman:50 reads as follows: 

" 1794 G-7, B9:3-E, E-l 1. The divided date 1 79 4. Swelling in die at right of 4, heavy 
injuries from wreath show between cap and wreath and before nick [sic] and face. Rarity 
5, VF-30. Not in Dupont sale, seldom offered. $225.00" 19 
Unfortunately, this lot was not plated. From Breen’s Table of1794 Equivalents , 20 G[ilbert]-7, B[reen] 
3-E, and E[mpire]-11 are all equivalent to 1794 C-3. The Lahrman catalog description of its lot 50 fits 
the description of Manley obverse die state 2.0 for 1794 C-3a 21 and the Manley obverse die state for 
C-6b, 22 for these two varieties share the same obverse die with 1794 C-5. 

It was then necessary to confirm that a 1794 C-3 was not included in the Anderson Dupont 
catalogue as Kosoff states above. Two lots of the Anderson Dupont catalog bear further scrutiny in this 
regard. Anderson Dupont:1035 23 is listed as “B-7:3-C. G-8,” the equivalent of 1794 C-5, with which it 
shares the same obverse as 1794 C-3. Anderson Dupont:1037 24 is listed as “B-8:3-D. G-6,” the 
equivalent of 1794 C-6, with which it also shares the same obverse as 1794 C-3. Both of these 
Anderson Dupont lots are plated obverse and reverse, and the above attributions can be confirmed as 
being accurate. Kosoff is correct in his assertion that 1794 C-3 is not included in the Anderson Dupont 
catalog. 

For Lahrman:50 to be the 1794 C-6b would require that Kosoff, as cataloger of the Lahrman 
Collection, had to have misattributed his lot 50, even with plates from the Anderson Dupont catalog to 
guide him. Also, he would have had to significantly overgrade a “Fine” or “Very Good 8” (the grade for 
the 1794 C-6b) coin to a Very Fine 30 (the grade for lot 50 in the Lahrman catalog). This is of course 
not outside the realm of possibility, given the subjective nature of grading. That Kosoff erred to such an 
extent in both terms of grade and attribution does, however, seem highly unlikely. 

It was at this point that further investigation came to a standstill. Books, auction catalogs and 
other print research materials are of limited utility in such situations. Additional evidence, preferably 
primary source material, was necessary to answer the questions that had been raised. To this end, an 
e-mail was sent to EAC Region 8 members, with a brief overview of the previous materials. These three 


18 Breen, 109. 

19 Abe Kosoff, The 1963 Convention Numismatic Association of Southern California Auction Sale Catalogue featuring the 
Outstanding Collection of United States Coins formed by Mr. Lee G. Lahrman: February1-2, 1963 (Encino, CA: A. Kosoff, 
Inc., 1963): 2. The cover of the catalog states that the collection was “cataloged and to be sold by A. Kosoff.” 

20 Breen, 120. 

21 Manley, 22. 

22 Manley, 35-36. 

23 Stack’s, Anderson Dupont Catalogue Part II, United States Silver and Copper Coins: November 11-13, 1954 (New York, 
NY: Stack’s, 1954): 7. 

24 Stack’s, 7. 
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questions were posed: 

1) . Was Lahrman Lot 50 sold to the book or was it sold to Willard C. Blaisdell? 

2) . Is Lahrman Lot 50 a 1794 C-3a in the Jack Beymer collection? 

3) . Did Breen just make a mistake and incorrectly list Lahrman Lot 50 as a 1794 C-3a? 25 
The hope was that a member of EAC Region 8 might be able to shed some light on the matter. No 
direct answers to these questions were received from Region 8 members, but Rick Coleman did offer the 
suggestion to contact Bill Weber directly. As Mr. Coleman put it, “If you write him [Bill Weber] a 
note, he will probably be very helpful. He has one of the coins you were asking about.” 26 

Mr. Weber was contacted, and to say that he was very helpful is truly an understatement. In a 
letter dated November 7, 2001, Mr. Weber had this to say on the provenance of 1794 C-6b: 

“As the former owner of the Cohen 6b and current owner of the Cohen 3a in question, I’ve 
become a prominent accomplice. If Roger Cohen were alive he’d delight in taking me to task for this 
oversight. The following should help to answer most of your questions. 

a. When I bought the VF 1794 C-3a from Jack Beymer he described it as being ex Szyker 27 collection. 
Owners prior to Szyker are unknown to me but I wish you luck in learning who they may be. My 
coin is plated in Breen [Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents 1793-1857] on 
page 49 for VF, on page 108 as State 1, and listed again in his Remarks for ’94 C-3a. 28 

b. Pedigree for 1794 Cohen 6b should read: Willard C. Blaisdell; Del Bland (agent for Blaisdell); 
William K. Raymond (June, 1978); now in the Weber collection. It and the 1794 C-5b were traded 
to Roger S. Cohen, Jr. in 1988. All reference to the 1794 C-6b as ex Lahrman, Lot 50 is incorrect 
[italics mine], it properly applies to his VF C-3a. 

c. I believe as you do - the one and only 1794 half cent in the Lahrman sale was 1794 C-3a. It would 
seem that EVERY reference describing the 1794 Cohen 6b as ex Lahrman is incorrect. The only 
thing I can suggest which might explain this anomaly is that 1794 C-3 and C-6 share the same 
obverse die. The obvious reverse die difference - leaf beside T or leaf beneath T make an attribution 


25 EAC Region 8, Newsletter #270. October 21, 2001. 

26 Rick Coleman, private communication, October 30, 2001. Quoted with permission. 

27 Mr. Beymer was asked about this specific coin on the bourse floor of the Suburban Washington/Baltimore Coin and 
Currency Convention on March 23, 2002. Mr. Beymer did not recall the coin, but he did relate that George Szykier (he 
confirmed this spelling) was a coin dealer who had had a table next to his at the Long Beach Coin Show some years ago. 

" 8 In his “Remarks” section on page 108, Breen states, “Sometimes this [1794 C-3a] has the reverse crosswise to the obverse, 
as on the Szykier-Beymer-Weber specimen.” Breen seemingly failed to realize that this was the same coin that he described 
in the “Condition Census” section on page 109 with the provenance of “Wayte Raymond-Lee G. Lahrman-Jack Beymer.” 
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error unlikely. Were you aware that Cohen’s plate coin for 1794 C-6 is the 6b - not the 6a? 29 
d. My answers to your three questions are: 

[Was Lahrman Lot 50 sold to the book or was it sold to Willard C. Blaisdell?] 

1. To the book. 

[Is Lahrman Lot 50 a 1794 C-3a in the Jack Beymer collection?] 

2. No, it enjoys associating with several other 1794’s in my collection. 

[Did Breen just make a mistake and incorrectly list Lahrman Lot 50 as a 1794 C-3a?] 

3. No.” 30 

At this point, it seemed that the provenance of 1794 C-6b correctly began with Willard C. Blaisdell, not 
Lee G. Lahrman. Additional research was necessary to confirm ownership by Blaisdell and to attempt 
to determine owners prior to Blaisdell. 

The suggestion to identify owners prior to Blaisdell came from Ron Manley, with whom an early 
draft of this article had been shared. Using provenance information contained in the Breen Half Cent 
Encyclopedia, Mr. Manley pointed out that Blaisdell purchased half cents in auctions between 1935 and 
1956, with “circa 1950” being a likely purchase date. 31 The process of searching through provenance 
information in numerous auction catalogs in an attempt to identify those auctions in which Blaisdell had 
acquired some of his coins had already begun. 

In the course of searching these auction catalogs, a further e-mail from Mr. Manley was received 
in which he stated “I think it is quite possible that the 1794 C-6 listed at the top left of page 105 in 
Breen’s CC for 1794 C-6a may be the unique 1794 C-6b. It is described there as: Charles M. Williams 
collection [Numismatic Gallery/Abe Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg, November 14, 1950], lot 678 [as “F- 
15”, at $15. Fine. Not seen. The Williams coin fits everything we would expect for the unique C-6b in 
terms of grade, variety and likely time period that Willard C. Blaisdell would have purchased it.. ,.” 32 
While this coin did seem a likely candidate for the 1794 C-6b, particularly as it was not examined for the 
Breen condition census, a more exhaustive search was necessary in order to locate other possible 
candidates. 

John W. Adams’ United States Numismatic Literature, Volume II was consulted to identify 
auction catalogs roughly between 1935 and 1960 that were not included in the Breen Half Cent 


29 The photograph in question appears on page 13 of Cohen’s 2 nd edition of American Half Cents. A close examination will 
show that this is the same coin illustrated as C-6b on page 102 of the Breen Half Cent Encyclopedia and on page 36 of 
Manley’s Half Cent Die State Book. 

30 Bill Weber, private communication, November 7, 2001. Quoted with permission. 

31 Ron Manley, private communication, March 25, 2002. Quoted with permission. 

32 Ron Manley, private communication, March 26, 2002. Quoted with permission. 
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Encyclopedia and that Adams had rated “C” or better for half cents. Several dozen catalogs were 
identified using this methodology and were then examined at the library of the American Numismatic 
Society. Only three additional examples of clearly attributable 1794 C-6’s were identified. 

The earliest of these was lot 35 of the November 9, 1908 Wayte Raymond sale. While clearly 
outside the time period under consideration for a possible link to Blaisdell, it is mentioned here for 
another reason. This lot is described as: 

“35 1794, Steigerwalt 4-B, good.” 

In June of 1908, Charles Steigerwalt had published an article in The Numismatist describing eight 
different varieties of 1794 half cents. 33 Steigerwalt 4-B is the equivalent of 1794 C-6, 34 a variety not 
known to Maris, Frossard, or Proskey. Appearing only five months after the publication of the 
Steigerwalt article, this coin would seem to be one of the first attributed appearances of a 1794 C-6. 

The second example of 1794 C-6 that was identified appeared in the January 13-14, 1939 sale of 
Barney Bluestone. This coin is described: 

“Lot 287 1794 Gilbert 6, Two Small Dents on Rev. Medium Dark Olive. Fine. Rare 
Variety.” 35 

This lot was not plated. While the grade is consistent with that of the 1794 C-6b, the remainder of the 
description does not match. There are no “small dents” in evidence on photos of 1794 C-6b, and how 
does one compare “Medium Dark Olive” to “a pleasant medium brown color?” If grading is subjective, 
the description of color is even more so. 

The third example that was uncovered appeared as lot 53 in the Stack’s May 1-3, 1959 sale of 
the Philip G. Straus Collection. This lot is listed as: 

“53 1794 G-6. Strictly Very Good. Small planchet defect on reverse edge.” 36 
This lot, which was not plated, realized $30.00. Again, while the grade of Straus:53 is consistent with 
1794 C-6b, no description of the latter makes any mention of any type of defect on the reverse edge. In 
fact, the Cohen Collection catalog describes the coin as having “clean rims and surfaces.” 37 
Descriptions of the Bluestone and Straus coins were shared with R. Tettenhorst, the current owner of the 
1794 C-6b. When asked if either of the descriptions matched the C-6b, he stated, “Judging from the 
descriptions that you quote, I share your opinion that neither one is the [17]94 6b.” 38 Perhaps Straus:53 

33 Charles Steigerwalt, “1794 Half Cents,” The Numismatist 21 (1908): 176. 

34 Breen, 120. 

33 Barney Bluestone, 42 nd Catalogue: January 13-14, 1939 (Syracuse, NY: Barney Bluestone, 1939): 13. 

Stack’s, The Philip G. Straus Collection: May 1,2,3, 1959 (New York, NY: Stack’s, 1959):’ 10. 

Superior Galleries (1992), 10. 

R. Tettenhorst, private communication, July 25, 2002. Quoted with permission. 
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is an earlier appearance of lot 19 of the 1991 EAC Auction. This lot is described: 

“19 1794 C6A State III R6 Light olive/brown - minutely porous but very clean - flan void on 
rim reverse K7 GD5” 

Having eliminated these other possible candidates for the 1794 C-6b, one must return to 
Williams:678 for further consideration as well as the Catherine E. Bullowa coin also listed in the 
condition census for 1794 C-6a. This latter coin is described: 

“Catherine E. Bullowa [1965], at $600. to a private collector. Fine. Is this the same piece as the 
Williams coin?” 39 

An examination of the Bullowa Coinhunter Pricelists of 1965 yielded no examples of 1794 C-6. A 
phone conversation with Ms. Bullowa on July 16, 2002 provided no further information, as she indicated 
that the firm had kept no records that would show who had purchased this coin. Thus, Breen’s question 
as to whether this is the same coin as Williams:678 remains unanswered. 

However, a connection can be made between the Charles M. Williams catalog and Willard C. 
Blaisdell when one considers this entry for lot 670 in the Frankenfield Collection catalog: 

“Ex Charles M. Williams - Numismatic Gallery MBS #68, 11/50:276 - Willard C. Blaisdell .. ,” 40 
This entry provided the link between Blaisdell and Williams, showing that Blaisdell had purchased at 
least one item from the collection of Charles M. Williams. Following up on this connection, the entry 
for the Numismatic Gallery (November 14, 1950) lot 678 reads: 

“678 - 1794. G-6. Large head, date 1 79 4 with 1 and 9 large; 12 berries, leaf touches H. F-15, 
very scarce.22.50” 41 

Another e-mail to EAC Region 8 was in order, this time seeking information on the Charles M. 
Williams collection that appeared in the November 14, 1950 Numismatic Gallery (Abe Kosoff and 
Abner Kreisberg) catalog, with particular interest in any annotations that might indicate the purchaser of 
lot 678. 42 An e-mail was received from Denis Loring in which he stated that “My Williams catalog 
doesn't have the buyer, but it does note that when William [sic] Blaisdell saw the coin he graded it 
VG-7, not the F-15 in the catalog.” 43 Thus, it could be established that Willard C. Blaisdell had 
examined Williams:678 closely enough to disagree with the assigned grade. The lot was estimated at 


39 Breen, 105. 

40 Superior Galleries, TheJ.R. Frankenfield Collection of American Half Cents and Large Cents: February 17, 2001 (Beverly 
Hills, CA: Superior Galleries, Inc., ©2000): 117. 

41 Numismatic Gallery [Abe Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg], Auction Catalogue No. 68 - United States Coins featuring an 
extraordinary collection of Large Cents and Half Cents and Other Coins: November 14, 1950 (Beverly Hills, CA: 
Numismatic Gallery, 1950): 42. 

42 EAC Region 8, Newsletter #293. March 31, 2002. 

43 Denis Loring, private communication. March 31, 2002. Quoted with permission. 




$22.50, but realized $15.00. Based upon the circumstantial evidence available, it seemed a not 
unreasonable assumption that Willard C. Blaisdell had purchased the coin. 

In an attempt to corroborate this theory, a letter was sent to Charles F. Williams, II, the son of 
Charles M. Williams, asking if any pertinent information might still be available within the Williams 
family. Mr. Williams responded that all of his father’s notes and records were gone, and his assistants 
and colleagues were all deceased. In checking with other members of the family, no one had any idea 
where information concerning his coin collection might be. 44 As Martin Gengerke pointed out, “I 
believe the only way you'll get the answer [to who purchased lot 678] is from an old timer who was 
there and has a phenomenal memory. I've been told from a reliable insider that Kosoff cared little for 
the historical aspects of what he was doing, and threw out the bid books of his sales.” 45 

It was at this point that a correspondence was begun with Del Bland concerning the provenance 
of 1794 C-6b. With the aid of his extensive notes, Mr. Bland was extremely helpful in responding to 
very detailed questions and in providing information concerning both the 1794 C-6b and the 1794 C-3a 
in question. Mr. Bland was able to confirm, from Blaisdell’s personal copy of the Williams catalog, that 
Blaisdell had indeed bid on Williams:678. However, Blaisdell had bid $11.00, the lot went for $15.00, 
so Blaisdell had not purchased Williams:678. It is then of little consequence as regards the provenance 
of 1794 C-6b whether or not the Bullowa 1794 C-6a was the same coin as Williams:678. 

During the course of further discussions with Mr. Bland concerning the C-6b and C-3a, a grading 
inconsistency in Mr. Bland’s notes became apparent. The following was written to Mr. Bland on 
September 17, 2002: 

“There is an inconsistency that I am trying to figure out. In your last letter [of August 29, 2002], 
you state that ‘Blaisdell’s personal catalog [of the Lahrman collection] shows his grade [for lot 50] as 
obv. VF-15/20 Rev. VF-20/25.’ What troubles me is that this grade does not match the 1794 C-6b, 
which has graded between VG8 and F12. In your letter of April 6, 2002, you state that ‘it [the 1794 
C-6b] may be better than VG8.’ You also state that Blaisdell was an excellent grader, so I don’t think 
that overenthusiastic grading on the part of the owner can explain this. Do you have any ideas on what 
might explain this inconsistency?” 

In response to this question, Mr. Bland reported the following: 

“Yesterday [September 30, 2002] I spoke at length with Bill Raymond about the 1794 C-6b. His 
memory was fuzzy about the transaction between us. He had thought he purchased it in May, 1972 

44 Charles F. Williams, II, private communication. October 26, 2002. 

45 Martin Gengerke. The E-Sylum, Volume 5, Number 15. April 7, 2002. 
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when he was living in New York City when I had the Sartoris collection which I had just purchased. 

But the Sartoris [1794] C-6 was sold to Bob Shaw in Boston. Then he thought it was purchased from 
me out of the Blaisdell collection and told me so, probably in 1978. That’s when I changed my 
inventory of BlaisdelFs collection. I scratched off the C-3 (G-7) and penciled in G-6 (C-6b) thinking 
Bill knew where and when he bought the coin from me. So I thought Lahrman and Blaisdell had simply 
misattributed it.. ..The Weber sale in June 46 had the Lahrman C-3 [lot 2248] in it so Blaisdell’s inventory 
that I made was correct. There was no 1794 C-6 in it [Blaisdell’s collection]. So Bill [Raymond] 
purchased the coin from me all right but it was a coin I just picked up somewhere and never checked the 
edge. You know that in Breen the Lahrman coin is mentioned in two places. It was shown as the 
pedigree for B-4a (C-6b) but we now know that is incorrect. That listing was my fault as I had told Jack 
Collins the pedigree based on what Bill Raymond had told me.” 47 

Thus, it can now be established that Lahrman:50 is, and always was, a 1794 C-3a. Mr. Bland 
provided this revised provenance for this coin: 

“Wayte Raymond - Lee G. Lahrman - A. Kosoff 2/63:50 - Willard C. Blaisdell (via Del Bland) 
9/15/76 - R. E. Naftzger, Jr. (via Del Bland) 10/8/76 - William K. “Bill” Raymond - George 
Syzkier - Jack H. Beymer 9/17/81 - William R. “Bill” Weber - Superior Galleries 6/2002:2248 
- Jim McGuigan.” 48 

This provenance for Lahrman:50 incorporates Mr. Weber’s previous comment that Beymer had 
indicated that Mr. Weber’s C-3a was “ex Szykier,” but would seem to contradict Mr. Weber’s 
recollection and Breen’s condition census statement that Lahrman:50 was “sold to the book.” (It could 
be the case that Blaisdell purchased the coin not in the Lahrman auction, but afterwards from Kosoff, 
but this would be mere speculation). In including the intermediaries of Blaisdell, Naftzger, and 
Raymond, this provenance also conflates the Breen provenances “Wayte Raymond-Lee G. Lahrman- 
Jack Beymer” and “Szykier-Beymer-Weber” previously discussed in footnote 28. 

With this verifiable information at hand one can, with a fair degree of certainty, arrive at this 
more accurate provenance for 1794 C-6b: 


46 Superior Galleries, The Pre-Long Beach Sale: June 3 & 4, 2002, Featuring the Bill Weber Collection & the John Kamauff 
Collection of Small Cents (Beverly Hills, CA: Superior Galleries, Inc., ©2002): 31. 

47 Del Bland, private communication, October 1, 2002. Quoted with permission. 

48 Del Bland, private communication, October 1, 2002. Quoted with permission. 
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Del Bland - Purchased as “G-6” by William K. “Bill” Raymond (who first identified the large 
letter edge variety), prior to October, 1976 49 - William R. “Bill” Weber, June, 1978 - Roger S. Cohen, 
Jr., in trade, 10/21/1988 50 - Superior Stamp & Coin, 2/2/1992, lot 30 - Stuart A. Levine (agent for R. 
Tettenhorst) 51 - R. Tettenhorst. 

John W. Adams states in Volume Two of his United States Numismatic Literature, “To be sure, 
many collectors choose to mask their identity in order to maintain privacy. Nonetheless, provenance is a 
fundamental dimension of numismatics and professional numismatists should do everything in their 
power to preserve it.” 52 This statement applies equally well to those of us who are amateur 
numismatists. While it may be desirable for any number of reasons to not disclose provenance 
information in the short term, both collectors and dealers should maintain accurate provenance 
information for the long term, for the generations of collectors yet to come. 


49 The discovery date of the large letter edge variety as indicated by Cohen. 

Date confirmed by Bill Weber in private communication. 

1 As per Del Bland, and confirmed by R. Tettenhorst in private communication. 
52 Adams, 150. 
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A CENT SONNET 


R. Tettenhorst 

Having enjoyed PENNY-WISE for some time now, and having contributed nothing to 
its pages, I feel myself much in the Editor’s debt. Unfortunately, my own poor store of 
knowledge would make any attempt to add to the readers' numismatic education pre¬ 
sumptuous in the extreme. However, I did have the serendipity to come into possession 
recently of an oddity in the way of numismatic literature, namely a cent sonnet. Not 
having noticed any poetry in your pages, I thought that it might offer EAC members some 
momentary diversion from their more intensive studies. 

A word about the sonnet's origin may be of interest. A lady friend had, on a number 
of occasions, complained mildly about the amount of time that I spent on my large cents 
and half cents. Perhaps she felt that she was being neglected somewhat more than she 
should have been. (The young lady, being a quite choice specimen although by strict 
standards fitting Dr. Sheldon's description of AU50 quite well (see PENNY WHIMSY, 
page 41), felt entitled to more attention than the coins were receiving. Have other EAC 
members encountered this syndrome?) On waking one morning, the young lady found the 
sonnet, written in a spidery, somewhat old-fashioned hand on the back cover of an issue 
of P-W, tucked between her hair and the pillow. 

Although the exact author cannot be determined, it is obvious that the poem had been 
written by one of my old coppers. Personally, I suspect a rather well-rounded S-128 
who had always seemed to me to possess an intelligent expression and a rather saucy 
twinkle in her eye, not to mention a smile which seems to bespeak a high opinion of her¬ 
self. These qualities would appear to be present in the poem's author. However, 
enough speculation from me. Here is the poem: 

TO A LIVING LADY 

My Sear, I've seen your frown as you complain 
About the time he spends caressing me 
And all my copper sisters. Since you're vain 
It wounds your ever present vanity 

To share his hours with us. You think your flesh 
Superior to metal maidens. True, 

It's soft and much admired now, and fresh. 

And you are sweetly shaped. But they are few 

Whose passion you've aroused. A hundred men 
Have bid for me, and lusted for the thrill 
Of having me, and more have sighed and then 
Been satisfied to look. The men will still 

Adore my hair, my lips, my cheeks, my bust. 

When all the features you so prize are dust. 

-Author Unknown. 
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Bill, Frank Wilkinson, and I went to a local diner for dinner and talked 
a great deal about Frank's project to photograph every high grade half cent 
he can get access to. We talked about Roger Cohen and how much he has done 
for all half cent collectors, and we talked about numerous other topics. Soon 
it was time to head for the educational forum. 

The first order of business for Stu Hodge was to announce the new slate 
of club officers. Phil Ralls is the new president, I was elected vice president, 
and John Wright and Denis Loring retained their offices of treasurer and secre¬ 
tary, respectively. Stu then turned the floor over to Phil, who thanked Stu 
for a job well done the past 3 years, and turned the floor over to Harry Salyards 
who had organized the speakers for the forum. 

The first speaker was Denis Loring who gave a lecture on "Large Cents 101" 
--basic material every large cent collector whould know. He touched on charac¬ 
teristics of grading, and which characteristics were more important in which 
grades. He touched on the three groupings of large cents--Sheldons, Middle 
Dates, and Late Dates and what.1iterature applied to each. He touched on other 
references every good large cent library should contain, and much, much more. 

Bill Jones spoke next, on America's first Federal coinage. He began with 
the Fugios of 1787, the first authorized federal coin, went on to such patterns 
as the silver center cent, and into the regular issue cents and half cents. 

He also spoke on the mint's production of silver coinage in the early years. 

It was a good talk, enhanced with many superb photographs of these early 'type' 
coins. 

Bill was followed by R. Tettenhorst who spoke about the 1854 "cooper/nickel" 
pattern half cent. It was a wonderful tale of numismatic detective work, that 
appeared in the March and May issues of Penny-Wise. 

Bob Grellman was the last speaker for the evening. All he did was pass 
out a cheat sheet showing how to quickly identify many of the R6, R7, and R8 
late date cents and explain how to best use the information provided thereon. 

I saw several members trying out these sheets while looking at the dealers' 
stocks the next day. A summary of this material also appeared in the May Penny- 


After the Educational Forum, I spent a brief period talking with other 
half cent enthusiasts, and then returned to my room to partake of some of the 
Scotch I had brought along and to tabulate the score sheets from the Half Cent 
Happening the night before. I then fiddled with the clock to ensure 1 would 
not miss the Executive Board meeting at 7:30 the next morning and fell asleep. 

I awoke about two minutes before the alarm went off and deactivated it 
so as not to wake Bill. I showered and left the room just as the clock reached 
7:20. When I stepped off the elevator, something struck me as wrong. It was 
still dark outside! I saw Dan Holmes in the lobby, poring over his sale catalogue 
and asked him what time it was. "6:05, almost," was his reply. I contemplated 
going back to bed, but decided it would be too hard to wake up a second time, 
so Dan and I chatted for a while. Little by little the lobby came alive as 
EAC'ers traded their copper dreams for copper reality. 7:30 came quickly the 
second time around, and I was off to the Executive Board meeting. 
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^ CLOSER LOOK AT THE 1808 C-2 AND 1826 C-l HALF CENTS 

I 

Frank Wilkinson 

In my 1985 review of Walter Breen's Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents , 

I mentioned that one could see details and extraneous marks on the plated coins 
that one couldn't see on average specimens. This was due to both the high quality 
of the plates and the exceptional condition of the plated coins. In that review, 

I mentioned a die mark to the right of the date on 1808 B-2 (C-2) , which also 
shows on the very rare 1808 B-l (C-l) die marriage, indicating that the mark was 
in the die before any 18Q8 half cents were struck. Remembering that mark, John 
Wright and I took closeup photos of the date area of a high grade 1808 C-2 in the 
Missouri Cabinet. In studying the photos, I thought I saw the bottom half of 
an additional 8 directly to the right of the date. A further enlargement was made 
and, sure enough, another 8 was punched to the right of the date. I still cannot 
identify the stray mark along the right-hand margin of the "ghost 8"; if anyone has 
any further ideas on the subject, or if you disagree about the shadow of a third 
8, please write me. 



I'd also like to raise the possibility that a Fourteen Star half cent, of 
sorts, exists for 1826. It has long been thought that the area of heavy die scratches 
to the right of the date on the 1826 C-l half cents covered some errant punch de¬ 
vice. Perhaps a digit or star hides under this crude attempt at "erasure." Recently, 
John Wright and I were photographing some half cents in the Missouri Cabinet. When 
John examined the Proof 1826 C-l, he remarked, "There's a star under there." So we 
took a closeup picture of the affected area, copied below. What is YOUR opinion? 
Please write me I My address is 913 N. 20th, #6, Lafayette, IN 47904. 
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MIKE GEDRGE 
JOHN SCOTT 


DALE ANDERSON 
TOM REYNOLDS 
BILL NOYES 
LANNY REINHARDT 


DEAN POLLACK 
DOUG BIRD 
JACK ROBINSON 
KEITH ZANER 


CHRIS McCAWLEY 
GENE BRAIG 


The increased attendance at this meeting was due to the two "copper auctions" 
the preceding week at Superior. Had the "copper people" who did not attend 
this meeting (but were on the floor of the coin show all day) attended, the 
Fire Marshal would have shut us down. It was great seeing my friends from 
the Central and Eastern parts of the Country. 

The first serious topic of discussion was the sale of Roger Cohen's Collec¬ 
tion of Half Cents. The predominant questions being, why did "common" coins 
sell at prices well above CQR? No solid answer was given. This writer can 
tell you that in his opinion a few solid reasons were: (1) the coins were 
generally undergraded; (2) some of the common coins were very rare or extremely 
rare die states; (3) half cent collectors have had it good for a number of 
years with regard to price and rarity; (4) some people just wanted to own a 
coin from the Cohen Collection. Jack Robinson will issue a revised CQR prior 
to the EAC Convention in St. Louis once he figures out why the prices were 
so strong. 

Speaking of strong prices, the ex-insurance company executive from Omaha 
stated that he thought John Nicholas had some coins in the sale of his collec¬ 
tion that would not return the purchase price, but "the prices just went right 
by John's purchase price." 

It was the consensus that John Nicholos did well financially on the sale 
of his middle date large cents. At least one EAC member who lives in North- 
ridge, California is especially happy that he was high bidder on lot 526, list¬ 
ed as an 1822-N8, which in fact was an N9, thus being 3rd to 4th finest known. 

Proof again, don't take the cataloger's word - check it out yourself. 

A progress report was given on Walter Breen. He has lost about 80 pounds, 

can only walk assisted, is in the hospital section of the Santa Rita Prison 

Farm, and the charges against him from the "L.A. Scandal" will probably be 
dropped. 

After the above reports, the floor was opened up to encourage newer/less 
experienced members to ask questions, especially with all the "experts" in 
attendance. 

This first question had to do with how to grade copper per "EAC standards." 
Since there is no book that can be purchased, it was recommended that they 
understand what Jack Robinson, in his CQR guide, verbally describes as scudzy, 
average, and choice. Once these terms are somewhat understood, then go to 
auction houses and review lots and grade against what the book says the grade 
for this lot is supposed to be. This would be an easy way to learn, especially 
for the people who live in Southern California, as they can go to what has 
been the premier auction house — Superior. 

Another question was directed to repaired and/or re-engraved coins. Con¬ 
sensus was, a person selling one of these coins should describe the "repair." 

At least one member of EAC, who does a lot of grading for copper coin sales 
and auctions, felt that these coins should be put out of their misery and never 
be allowed to be sold at any price. 
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27 Fremont Road 
Newark, DE 19711-7023 
April 16,2003 

R. Tettenhorst 

220 N. Fourth Street, Suite A 
St Louis, MO 63102 


Dear Tett, 

Glad that you liked the 1794 C-6b article in Penny-Wise\ I’ve received some other 
positive e-mails, and a question from Bob Yuell asking about the provenance of the Bill 
Weber — Jim McGuigan - now Bob Yuell 1794 C-3a that I had mentioned in the article. 
Unfortunately, I wasn’t able to provide him with much more information. 

I want you to know that I truly appreciate your offer to contribute half of the cost of the 
research project should the EAC Board approve the total amount of the project. This is 
truly a kind and generous offer. However, I don’t think that it would be in the long-term 
best interest of EAC for you to do so. Please let me explain why. 

It is my personal opinion that EAC as an organization needs to come to terms with the 
issue of consistent, recurring funding for appropriate research projects. Certainly a 
mechanism could be put in place to ensure die fair and equitable distribution of any such 
funds. The members of EAC contribute a great deal in time and effort to support a 
marvelous organization. I think that as an organization EAC could and should support its 
own members in producing research that will benefit all of the members of EAC. 

I believe that were you to fund half of the research project, EAC would be in a position to 
shirk its responsibility in this area. I am sure that there are many other worthwhile 
research projects that could come to fruition with even a minimal level of funding. I feel 
that the EAC Board should come to turns with this issue. 

However, having said all of this, I will defer to your better judgment. I am certain that 
you have a much better sense of the organization than do I. You may have other ideas on 
how to approach the matter, or may even feel that it is not an issue. The only person that 
I have discussed this with is Bill Weber, so he is aware of my opinions in the matter. 

Sorry to hear that you won’t be at ANA in Baltimore, but the Canadian Rockies do 
sound like a much better place to be! Bethesda is only an hour and a half from Newark, 
DE, and I would be more than happy to drive that short distance to get together with you. 



Tett- 


I hope that this e-mail find you well! I've begun work on my Penny-Wise 
article on Eaton, Alvord and Bardeen. As regards Eaton, I'm working on 
the details of the sale of the bulk of his half cent collection ‘prior* 
to the Chapman sale in 1929. Breen alludes to this fact, and I have 
evidence (provided by Bill Weber) that the Guttag Bros, had purchased 
Eaton's half cent collection some time in 1928. 

Now to the envelope. On page 229 of the Breen Half Cent Encyclopedia, 
Breen lists an "About Fine" 1804 C-4 that was from the Eaton collection, 
but not the Chapman sale. The last entry in the provenance is "now in a 
Missouri cabinet," which I presume to be you! Would you still happen to 
have this coin? By ‘any* chance, is the original Eaton envelope 
included? I would be very grateful if it were! Would you happen to 
have any other suggestions or ideas as regards tracing provenance to 
Eaton's half cents that were not included in the Chapman sale? 

Finally, I've attached a copy of my latest article which will appear in 
the next issue of Penny-Wise. It concerns Walter Breen's half cent 
collection in 1955. 

With warmest regards, 

- Gregg 


Sunday, June 29, 2003 America Online: HalfCent 


Gregg: Thanks for the advance copy of your article, which I enjoyed and found informative, as usual. I no longer 
have the Eaton 1804 C4, which I obtained as part of my purchase of the Showers Collection. I was able to 
upgrade this condition census coin TWICE, by very good fortune. First I purchased the Norweb EF 45 
specimen,lot 39,and then the AU coin in Stack's December 1997 Sale, lot 2001. 

The Eaton coin I traded to Bill Weber, who passed it on in a trade with Roger Cohen. It reappeared as lot 143 
in the sale of Roger's collection, where it was purchased by Jon Hanson, I believe. 

From your letter and article I assume you have not heard the sad news that Bill Weber passed away suddenly 
last week of a heart attack. We will greatly miss him as a friend as well as a true student of halfcents who was 
always generous in sharing his knowledge. Tett 


Sunday, June 29, 2003 America Online: HalfCent 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH R. “TETT” TETTENHORST 

j)*x 3o, m(, 

Gregg A. Silvis 

The following interview took place on April 23, 2005 during the EAC meeting in Annapolis, 
MD. Tett has given me explicit permission to publish this interview. 

GS - Can you discuss your first experiences in coin collecting? I recall from a previous 
conversation that you were an early customer of Burdette Johnson in St. Louis. 

RT - Well, in the late 1930’s when I was a young lad, my cousin married a fellow by the name 
of Eric Newman who introduced me to coin collecting and introduced me to Burdette Johnson. I 
had saved up my allowance and went down there. I think 1 was interested in buying a proof 
Barber quarter which was probably around two dollars at that time. He laid out half a dozen or 
so, and naturally I picked the shiny one. And he said, “No, I won’t sell you that one.” And he 
pointed to one that had some beautiful blue toning. I was sure that he was trying to cheat me, he 
was trying to pawn off one of those tarnished coins on me rather than sell me the new looking 
one. But I bought it because he was intimidating. He was a very kind and gentle man, but he had 
a built-in scowl on his face. The lines at the comers of his mouth turned down deeply, so it 
looked like he was frowning all the time. As a ten-year old, I was totally intimidated. I took the 
coin over to Eric to tell him how I had been cheated by this fellow that he had sent me to. And 
Eric said, “No, no, no. Mr. Johnson gave you exactly the right instruction. You want a natural 
looking coin. Coins that age often have toning. It doesn’t detract from the value at all. The one 
that you got is a lovely specimen. The shiny one has undoubtedly been cleaned in some way.” 
So, I got my first coin and my first lesson from Burdette Johnson. I saved my allowance and 
bought a few other coins from him. However, a few years passed and I got interested in sports 
and in girls and I discontinued collecting coins for a while. 

It was about thirty years later in the late 1960’s when I resumed coin collecting and-got 
interested in coppers. Like many half cent collectors, first I started collecting large cents. I had 
the Sheldon book and I was enchanted by that and the careful description of the varieties. I put 
together a collection of all the varieties of 1803, in low grade, except a couple of the very scarce 
ones. As I got to know more and looked at some auction results and so forth, I realized that 
putting together a high-grade complete collection of large cent varieties was beyond my ability, 
both financially and in time. I had collected some half cents and somebody introduced me to 
Roger Cohen at one of the auctions. I got interested and got a Gilbert book at that time; it was 
before Roger published his book. I got interested in half cents and realized that that was more 
doable and that half cents were very interesting. There were some extremely rare varieties, 
difficult to get. Some that didn’t exist in mint state. There were others that were readily available 
in high grade, red uncirculated at moderate prices. There were enough varieties to make it a 
challenge and not so many as to make it an impossibility. Furthermore, in large cents, there were 
some very affluent collectors who were competing for the top grade specimens and the prices 
were very high. I thought, by comparison, particularly considering the fact that the mintages of 
half cents were smaller than the mintages of large cents, the prices compared to the rarities were 
more reasonable. Though I don’t know who can say what something is intrinsically worth. At 
least by comparison they were more affordable than the large cents. And that’s how I became a 
half cent collector. In 1971, I met Darwin Palmer who was a copper collector and who told me 
about this new organization called Early American Coppers, Inc. 
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GS - Can you discuss your approach to building your half cent collection? 

RT - Well, some of it is a matter of luck. I was able to get my first group of rare varieties when 
Roger published a fixed price list of his duplicates. 1 2 They were, of course, lower grade, but 
included a number of rarities, such as the 1797 gripped edge, the rare 1802, and the Mickley 
restrike. I was able to buy thirty-three coins from Roger’s fixed price list. I would say really the 
key development in building the collection was when the Showers Collection^ became available 
in 1976 and I was able to buy that. 

Some years before I had learned about the Showers Collection and I asked Ben Stack, I said 
“If the fellow who owns the Showers Collection, (it was actually not widely known who owned 
it at that time) I don’t know who it is, and I’m not asking because I know you handled the 
transaction under confidentiality restrictions, but if the fellow ever needs the money and would 
like to sell the whole collection, I would certainly like to have a chance to buy it.” And he 
laughed and he said, “I don’t think he’s ever going to need the money. I can’t tell you his name, 
but I can tell you his last initial and the state he lives in.” And I said, “I don’t know how that 
could help me, but go ahead.” Ben said, “His last name begins with D and he lives in Delaware.” 
I thought that it was quite a cachet that the gentleman’s initial and state of residence would be 
enough to identify him. 

But to my surprise, the collection did become available a few years later. He decided to sell 
it. I hadn’t collected many of the proofs, and it was virtually complete in the proof-only category. 
So, I said, “Wow, I think I’ll the collect proofs!” I didn’t buy all the coins, but I probably bought 
three quarters of them. Certainly all of the condition census examples except one or two where I 
had better ones. I went to the bank and borrowed the money. I had to think about it for a long 
time, and said “No, I have an opportunity to make the money back in due course. I may never 
again have an opportunity to buy a collection of half cents like this.” I recommend that to 
anybody, seize the opportunity. The bank loaned me the money and it took me two or three years 
to pay it all back, but I did. Over time, of course, what seems like high prices fades into the 
distance. 

Prior to that I had been to the Spence sale 3 where there were a lot of the coins reoffered that 
had been in the Anderson Dupont sale 4 .1 was able to buy a number of coins there. That was prior 
to the acquisition of the Showers. So it was a fortunate occurrence that there were some great 
coins available. An interesting sidelight about that was that it took place just before I got 
married. And I went there with my fiancee, Marilyn, who at that time was a young blonde, with 
long blonde hair and I let her bid for me on some of the coins, including the two 1796 mint state 
specimens in the sale. We sat on opposite sides of the room and she held up her card. She had a 
separate card from the one I had. Stack’s of course knew that it was for me, but nobody else in 
the room did. Everybody looked around, “Who is this young woman buying these expensive 


1 October, 1972. 

2 The Philip M. Showers Collection of United States Half Cents. Stack's. 1969. 

3 The Dr. David L. Spence Collection ofU.S. Colonial Coins and an Important Collection ofU.S. Half Cents. 
Stack’s. March 15, 1975. “The U.S. Half Cent Collection numbers 67 in all, and of that, over 30 are in PROOF. The 
collection features both varieties of the Extremely Rare 1796 Half Cent in Uncirculated condition. There are other 
fascinating coins in this collection, such as the 1802 Reverse of 1800, 1811 Restrike, and a fantastic array of the 
very rare ‘Proof Only’ years.” 

4 The Anderson Dupont Catalogue, Part II, United States and Silver and Copper Coins. Stack’s. November 11-13, 
1954. 
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coins?” Subsequently, some years later, we were sitting around with another couple, a half cent 
collector and his wife, and the subject of anniversaries came up. I said, “Oh, I could never forget 
the date of our anniversary.” And Marilyn just beamed. And then I added, “It was the week after 
the Spence sale.” I thought that she was going to clobber me! 

Another major factor became my friendship with Bill Weber. Bill Weber had written me as a 
half cent collector, and we became friends. I think that almost anyone became friends with Bill. 
He was very open about sharing information. After a while, he had some coins that were finest 
known or certainly near the top of the condition census that were a little better than mine and he 
said, “Tett, I’m going to trade you. These belong in your collection. I’ve got some holes, and if 
you give me yours which is not quite as nice as this and some other coin...” He wasn’t being 
philanthropic! We would haggle over the respective prices and so forth but frequently that 
happened on his initiative. I didn’t bug him about upgrading because it’s never bothered me if 
someone had a nicer coin than I did. There’s always a better coin out there. If I’ve got a coin that 
I like and somebody else has a better one, that’s wonderful, too! So, I never bothered him, but he 
initiated that and if you saw some coins in the Weber sale 5 that said “formerly R. Tettenhorst,” 
and they’re high up in the condition census, the reason they’re there is because Bill had a better 
one and we traded. We had a number of those trades. 

Bill Raymond had some gorgeous coins that had been part of the Blaisdell Collection. I was 
the customer at that time that was probably paying a little bit more than anybody else and I got a 
group of those which are still in the collection, lovely coins. I think in general I probably 
overpaid a little bit in forming the collection, and that was OK with me. Because I had the 
reputation of overpaying a little bit, people that had choice half cents tended to bring them to me 
first. That reputation stood me in good stead as far as building the collection at a time when I 
thought the prices were still low even if you “overpaid” for them. 

GS - Can you talk about the discovery of the rare die varieties of 1794, the B-girls? 

RT - Somebody had put them together. It may have been Bill Raymond who discovered them, 
and they were offered to me at what I considered very high prices. I reasoned as follows: These 
have just recently been discovered. Most people who have 1794 half cents whether they re half 
cent collectors, or date collectors, or type collectors, haven’t really studied these edges. So, 
there’s a whole population of 1794’s out there that has not been checked for edge letters. A lot 
more are going to show up once these edges have been publicized and written up. People will 
start looking at them, and boom, they’ll come out of the woodwork. That was a mistake! It 
probably happened for the 1-B and to some extent the 2-B, but the rest of them did not show up. 
Eventually, I bought some from Roger Cohen’s sale and then traded Bill Weber for the others in 
one of our trades. Of course, I paid far more than the prices at which they had originally been 
offered to me, but I was more comfortable that they were not going to appear in great profusion 
by that time. 

It’s entirely likely that additional specimens will show up. One can only guess as to what 
percentage of the population of 1794 half cents has actually been looked at for edge letters. 
There are a lot out there in type sets or big collections or people’s miscellaneous boxes or 
grandfather’s collection or something that hasn’t been looked at at all. It’s exactly the sort of 
thing that eager young collectors who look at lots of coins can cherrypick. It s a perfect 


5 The Bill Weber Collection of Colonial & Half Cents. Superior Galleries in partnership with McCawley-Grellman. 
June 3,2002. 
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cherrypicking target. I’ve always classified them not as large letter and small letter because I find 
that it’s not necessarily easy, particularly when you are first looking at them, to tell the 
difference. The space between the R and E of HUNDRED is much greater in the small edge 
letters. There’s about the width of one letter between the R and E in the large edge letters. In the 
small edge letters, you could probably get three letters in that wide space. So, I always look at 
the RED and it immediately gives me a certainty as to which it is, particularly if they run off the 
edge. 

GS — You’ve mentioned Roger and Bill Weber and Bill Raymond. Would you talk about some 
of the other half cent personalities and collectors that you have known? Your interactions with 
Walter Breen? 

RT - Yes, I had a lot of interactions with Walter. Walter had some very positive opinions, not all 
of which I agreed with, but he certainly added enormously to the field of knowledge when he 
published his book. He forgot some things. He had a magnificent memory but he over-relied on 
it sometimes. Some coins that he had seen, for example in the Norweb Collection, 6 were omitted. 
The Norweb Collection had been sold and they were omitted from his book. He and Roger were 
kind of bitter rivals. I tried to maintain a friendly relationship with both and not be partisan. I had 
known Roger as I mentioned earlier, and Roger was very helpful to me. There was a convention 
I remember where somebody got Roger and Walter to shake hands and I took a picture of the 
two of them shaking hands. 

When Walter was preparing his book, he wanted to know if he could come and photograph 
my coins for his book. I said, “Yes,” and Jack Collins came. The color plates at the back include 
some of my coins: the 1793 and a 1794 are my coins, and 1811 and some others. By that time, 
because I had found it increasingly difficult to upgrade varieties, I had started collecting error 
coins. I had quite a collection of different kinds of errors, and when Walter saw that, he said, “If 
I can, I’d like to write a special chapter in my book about errors,” which he did, which he called 
“Whoops!” Most of the coins illustrated or discussed in that chapter came from my collection. 
He said, “You’ll have to give that collection of errors a name.” Well, I didn’t want to use my 
name for reasons of shyness or whatever. But I had a young son at that time named Davy, David, 
so I said, “Call it the Davy Collection!” And he said, “OK” So that’s the source of that name. It 
was just an arbitrary pick of a name. 

I tried to get David interested in collecting half cents but didn’t succeed. He’s a free-lance 
writer who lives in New York. He’s writing a fantasy novel. It’s not complete, but he’s throwing 
in little nuggets of different kinds of things that he knows - scientific information or medical 
information or historical information. He’s done a lot of reading. One of the things that he’s put 
in there is something about an error half cent that comes from the Davy Collection. It’s the 
uniface striking of the 1809 C-6. And the character in this fantasy city of the future is wandering 
around looking for that coin from the Davy Collection, which he finds! So, that’s made its 
entrance into the world of general fiction. 

Returning to Walter, I corresponded with Walter because he wrote poetry, and I wrote poetry 
from time to time. When he was in prison, we had quite an active correspondence, mostly about 
poetry, a little less about half cents, although there was some of that. I remember when he got his 
cancer and he wrote me that they told him “radiation is not an option, chemotherapy is not an 


6 The Norweb Collection, Part 1, Early American and U.S. Coins. Auctions by Bowers and Merena, Inc. October 12- 
13,1987. 
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option, surgery is not an option, it’s a death sentence.” He must have had a limited supply of 
paper because he wrote very small and very much out to the edge of the paper. I think that he 
was feverishly writing on a number of subjects. I was flattered that he took the time to write me 
some rather lengthy letters with some of his poetry, some of which was very personal. We 
corresponded accordingly. 

He had an idea, near the end of his life, that he was the kidnapped Lindbergh baby. He had 
been a foundling, raised in some orphanage. I never checked the timing and so forth, but it must 
have been around the same time. A body was found, but Walter was of the opinion that it was 
not the body of the Lindbergh baby, and that he was the Lindbergh baby. Of course, today that 
could easily be substantiated or disproved with DNA evidence from one of Walter’s children and 
one of the Lindbergh descendents. I don’t know that anybody is interested in doing that. It wasn’t 
the question that I wanted to challenge with Walter in his dying days. That was fine with me. In 
general, if friends tell me something, I try not to disbelieve it. That’s what they want me to 
believe, I’m perfectly willing to believe it. That’s part of being a friend. 

GS - Did you want to talk about anyone else? 

RT - Well, I suppose that I’ve known all of the collectors of half cents for the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. It’s a relatively small and relatively friendly fraternity, even though a few of the 
people who have great collections of half cents are a little more reclusive or shy. I can’t say that 
they’re close friends, but I talk to them about coins and so forth. I think that the first public sale 
that I bought many half cents from was the Ruby sale, 7 but I didn’t know Mr. Ruby. Current 
active collectors I consider my friends — Jim McGuigan, Mike Demling, Russ Butcher, Bob 
Yuell, Jon Lusk, Bill Eckberg, and many others - are all active collectors I consider my friends. 
One of the main reasons I come to EAC every year is the chance I get to see those friends, not to 
add coins to my collection. 

GS - What about discoveries that you have been involved in? 

RT - In terms of discoveries, one had to do with the 1854 pattern. There was a profusion of 1856 
copper-nickel patterns, which were readily available. A few hundred were struck and probably 
set aside because they were known to be special. Originally one pattern dated 1854 was known 
and that had come from the Mint via Woodin and so forth. I don’t remember the exact chain, but 
it’s in the Pattern book. A second specimen showed up and was auctioned off by Stack’s. I 
bought it, and it had the color of copper-nickel and it even had a little nick on the edge and the 
copper-nickel color under it. But it didn’t look right to me. Everybody had seen it and nobody 
had challenged it, but the color didn’t look right to me. And then it dawned on me. I had for 
years tried to find a fully struck up 1856 copper-nickel pattern because they are all flatly struck. 
And the reason they’re all flatly struck was that nickel was a harder metal than copper and there 
was not enough pressure on the press to strike that hard metal with sufficient force to raise the 
small details. Well, this 1854 second specimen of the copper-nickel was fully struck up. I said to 
myself, “That’s odd. If they didn’t have enough pressure on the press in 1856, why would they 
have enough pressure in 1854 to fully strike it?” So, I sent it, in fact again with Eric’s help, to 
Washington University [in St. Louis] to the chemistry department where they did non-destructive 
testing, and it was pure copper! In spite of the color, the composition had no nickel or any other 
metal alloy and it was just an unusually toned example. I sent it with a copy of the letter from 


7 The Charles Ruby Sale, Part 1. Superior Galleries. February 11-13, 1974. 
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Washington University back to Stack’s and they cheerfully refunded my money! Now, I wish 
that I had kept it, maybe at a renegotiated price. 

Then I started looking for the original, the one with the pedigree, and said, “Oh, boy, that’s 
nowhere around. If that got misplaced, it could be in some collection where the attribution as a 
copper nickel pattern could be separated from the coin. It would be just a regular 1854 half cent, 
which is common.” I asked everybody, and nobody knew where it was. Then, somebody said, 
“Oh, that was bought by King Farouk, and it was in the Farouk sale.” So, I got a copy of the 
Farouk catalog. 8 It was listed in a lot with two or three other half cents. It was bought by a 
Florida dealer, whose name I don’t remember now, but at the time I was doing this research, he 
was deceased. Everyone said that he was a very secretive guy, he never told you who his clients 
were, so it was a dead end. I traced it a little bit further, but it was still a dead end. One day I got 
a call from Frank Wilkinson. He didn’t collect half cents. But Frank knows an enormous amount 
about half cents and shared it. We had become friends over the years. He said, “Tett, I think that 
there’s a coin coming up that you’ve been looking for,” and it was in the Norweb sale. So, 
naturally when that went on display, I rushed to look at it, and lo and behold, it was fully struck 
up. Another false alarm, but I bought it to have it tested. By the time that it was in the Norweb 
sale, I think the catalog described the question with the previous specimen, so it went for a 
relatively modest price. So, again, I had it tested and I got a surprise. It was fully struck up 
because there was no nickel in it, but it was 80% copper and 16% tin and 4% silver - clearly a 
pattern, a test alloy. And the 4% silver was just about enough to give the metal a half cent’s 
worth of value at 1854 prices. Somebody had followed the same theory as the silver-centered 
cent of decades earlier and they had tested this alloy. Without the nickel, it struck up very nicely. 
So, that’s now clearly a pattern coin, a specimen striking and unique as far as we know. The 
chain of ownership is complete. That was sort of a saga and I wrote that up for Penny-Wise years 
ago. That whole journey of searching took me fifteen or twenty years before I found the other 
coin. It was really looking for a needle in a haystack. 

Another anecdote, which I also wrote up for PW, had to do with the Dr. Edward’s copy 
which apparently was a likeness of the 1796 with pole half cent, but it wasn’t an electro or 
anything. Dr. Edwards, who did some other counterfeiting or whatever in the 1860’s, had some 
dies made which were a reasonable approximation of the 1796 half cent. He died shortly after 
that and someone who had access to his property discovered these. It is sometimes misstated that 
only twelve were made. That isn’t really what happened. The person that discovered them said 
he found these things, which were obviously copies and said, “I destroyed all but twelve.” In that 
terminology, if there had been fifteen there you would not have said, “I destroyed all but 
twelve.” You would say, “I destroyed three.” Presumably there were at least a couple dozen and 
maybe as many as forty or fifty, who knows. At least a dozen only survived, unless Dr. Edwards 
had disposed of some prior to that which, based on their rare appearance, it would appear that he 
probably did not. Dave Bowers wrote an article one time that somebody had sold him one as a 
genuine 1796, and he was so annoyed that he cut it up. That was a time when they did not have 
much value. So, that would leave about eleven, and I think I’ve heard now of about nine 
specimens of the eleven. One of the interesting things is that there’s a tremendous variation in 
the weights - one that’s fifty-nine grains, others were seventy, eighty and even ninety-one 
grains. The wonder is, with a relatively handful, if you’re making copies that you want in at least 
some sense to resemble the original, going to the trouble of making dies, why wouldn’t you take 


8 The Palace Collections of Egypt. Sotheby’s of London. February 24-March 4, 1954. 
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some care in getting more nearly uniform planchets. But they were made in 1863 or 1864 and of 
course there was a little war going on at that time. It may have been that copper was very hard to 
come by, so he may have had to use whatever pieces of copper he could lay his hands on. 

GS - Can you mention some of your favorite coins in your collection? 

RT - Leaving value, rarity or high grade aside, one of my favorite coins is a 1797 C-3a half cent 
struck on a cut-down 1798 large cent (Sheldon 164) which has, with about a ninety degree 
rotation, both full dates and both full fractions. 9 It’s slightly circulated but high enough grade 
that somebody said that they thought it might be in the condition census for both coins! You can 
identify the large cent with so much of it showing. It’s an interesting coin because it shows that 
although there were no half cents dated 1798 or 1799, the Mint continued to use the dies to 
overstrike at least spoiled large cents. This enabled them to salvage a half cent’s worth of copper, 
an example of thrift which I believe has somewhat disappeared from governmental affairs these 
days. 

Another coin would be the 1794 C-7, which I bought actually at a coin show in St. Louis 
from Fred Weinberg. I asked him years later where he got that and he said that it was an 
interesting story. He said he went to Switzerland buying something and somebody told him 
about a fellow in a little town in the hills with a collection of coins. He found a box of very low 
grade, very insignificant coins and this one gem. So he bought the collection. I never asked him 
what he paid for it, because I didn’t want to embarrass him. It may be the finest known 1794 half 
cent of any variety. There is one that is almost a duplicate in the British Museum. I took mine 
over to the British Museum and laid the two of them side by side. Being the proud owner, I think 
mine was a couple of points nicer. Unless the British Museum decides to sell it, those are the two 
finest. It’s a rare variety and the condition census drops down pretty quickly. So that’s an 
interesting coin. 

GS - And that’s in the Breen color plates? 

RT - Yes, that’s the color plate for 1794. The proof 1811, which is also in the color plates, is a 
top grade coin. There was an identical one in the Norweb sale. The catalog used all of the terms 
“proof,” “specimen” and “presentation” in the description. Of course, for that era the term 
“proof’ is always something that you can start arguing about. There’s always somebody willing 
to say, “No, it’s not a proof.” But it has proof-like surfaces, it’s clearly an early specimen 
striking with very high detail. So, if it’s not a proof, it’s as close to a proof as they made. In my 
opinion, it’s more of a semantic discussion than a numismatic discussion. People have different 
opinions. That’s always going to exist and that makes for interesting conversations. 

At any rate, it’s hard to pick out any one favorite coin. There is the 1831 first restrike, a 
proof-only variety, which has five very different states of the reverse die. It’s interesting that 
there are that many dies states in a proof-only variety. They are dramatically different - without 
the crack and then the crack starts and it branches off - really substantial differences. It’s quite 
possible that if you looked at all the specimens that you’d find some slight intermediate states of 
that crack. The Mickley restrike is interesting because it was struck outside the Mint using 
discarded Mint dies from different years. I have one very ugly double-struck coin 1809 C-3, very 
rough, totally corroded, but struck once about 50 percent off-center and then struck again. The 
ugliest coin, with a brassy orange color. 


9 Illustrated on page 482 of Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents 1793-1857. 
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A coin that I’ve been looking for is the 1796 half cent no pole without the crack - I’ve been 
unsuccessful! I bought one that was very low grade. It was a basal state 1 that you could identify 
as a no pole but it was so worn at the area of the crack that you couldn’t really tell whether the 
crack had been there or not. There’s no sign of the crack but I don’t consider that conclusive 
proof that it wasn’t struck with the crack. It’s been holed and plugged. So, I would say that it was 
basal state 1, before you took off points for the plugging, although the plug is maybe VF in 
quality! It’s clearly the worst known specimen of that variety, and that’s kind of a fun coin. 

GS - Finally, do you have any general advice for collectors? What are your thoughts on how 
collecting has changed since you first started? 

RT - Well, there’s much more interest in die states today then there was, and that’s helped along 
by Ron Manley’s book. Roger’s book did just a very elementary thing, where there were 
prominent dies states with cuds or where there was a major difference. For example, the 1807 
has an early die state with full or nearly full denticles. Then the dies were polished and the most 
common ones have very few denticles showing. Walter did a great leap forward in describing die 
states, with some mistakes, but in general it was real progress. And of course Ron Manley’s book 
is by far the best. It’s always a discussion in which Ron himself will participate as how much 
minute differences constitutes a new die state and how much of it is just a later striking of a 
given die state. It’s as much a semantic discussion as it is a numismatic discussion. 

I think that there are more collectors today of half cents and there are tiers - collectors who 
are trying to collect the finest of each variety that they can, others whose goal isn’t to have 
uncirculated 1793’s but a nice matched set of VF20’s of similar color and surface. I think that’s 
absolutely admirable. Some people just collect Draped Busts or Gene Braig collects die states of 
1804 C-7. My advice is, after you’ve learned something about half cents, to pick a category or a 
level, something that you can do without straining yourself more than you want to strain yourself 
financially. Don’t feel that you have to compete with somebody else. You are basically 
competing with yourself. It’s more like golf than it is like tennis - you’re playing the course, not 
the opponent. Pick something that gives you satisfaction. Be patient. Turn down what doesn’t fit 
into what your standards are. Make friends, because that’s a big part of the joy of collecting. 
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A GUIDE TO PROOF HALF CENTS 




Ray Rouse 

Because of their scarcity and high quality, proof half cents have long been considered as 
quality collectables and this is reflected in the continued growth of market values. Thus the 
question of whether or not a half cent is a proof is of considerable financial importance. 

When I first started collecting half cents back in the ‘70s I would occasionally see one 
advertised as a proof but determining what was and what was not a proof was to say the least 
confusing. Electrotypes, restrikes, and coins that were great examples of normal varieties could 
be found. But how to tell a proof from a normal business strike was baffling. 

Walter Breen in his Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents 1793-1857 quoted Howard 
Newcomb’s criteria as to what is a proof and then proceeded to dispute it. To wit, Newcomb tells 
us that a coin is a proof ONLY if it meets ALL of the following: 

1) its mirrorlike surface is uniformly present on the entire field but not on the devices; 

2) dies are sharp and new, most often uncracked (rarely with delicate cracks); 

3) all stars show their centers; 

4) centering is perfect; 

5) border beading is complete and uniformly strong; 

6) there are no weak areas, no imperfectly struck relief details. 

Breen now tells us that Newcomb is wrong because: 

1) Mirrorlike surface is not always uniform on restrikes, though it is on unimpaired 
originals. 

2) Dies are sharp and new only on originals, and not even always on those. 

3) Stars do not uniformly show their centers on restrikes, and not always even on 
originals.... 

4) Centering is variable on restrikes. 

5) Border beads are strong on originals (except for occasional pieces that were given too 

few blows from the dies)... 

6) Restrikes often show weak areas, or imperfectly struck details owing to worn or failing 

dies. 

Now that Breen had clarified what a proof was, I turned to another source. 

When Roger Cohen’s 2 nd edition had come out in 1982, he included guidance on the proofs. 
For example Cohen tells us that “The preparation of proof coins consisted of polishing the 
planchet prior to striking and polishing the flat surface of the dies. It should be noted that 
...polishing of the die will produce a polished surface in the lowest area of a coin i.e. the fields. 
The dies used for proof strikings are assumed to have been done when they were first made so as 
to give the sharpest impressions on the proof.” Thus the proofs from dies that were also used to 
make circulation strikes are sharper with fully struck up rims and polished fields. These 
attributes are used by the professional grading services to determine if the coin is a proof or the 
more normal “business” strike resulting in the following list of proof half cents made from dies 
also used to make business strikes. 
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PROOF HALF CENTS FROM DIES ALSO USED FOR BUSINESS STRIKES 


1825 C2 

1826 Cl 

1828 C3* 

1829 Cl 

1831 Cl** 

1832 Cl 

1832 C2 

1832 C3 

1833 Cl 

1834 Cl 

1835 Cl 

1835 C2 

1849 Cl 

1850 Cl 

1854 Cl 

1855 Cl 

1856 Cl 

1857 Cl 


*Ronald Manley in his Half Cent Die State Book 1793-1857 argues that the emission sequence 
for 1828 half cents is wrong and that 1828 C3 was the first variety of the date minted. I believe 
that he is correct. The fact that the only variety of 1828 half cent yet reported in proof is 1828 C3 
is supportive of his conclusion, because the mint in making proof coins for collectors would 
likely start with the first obverse die that was available to make proofs for that year. 

** It has been argued that there are no business strike 1831 half cents - that they are all 
circulated proofs. An examination over the years of 17 “business strike” 1831 half cents and 
about half that many 1831 original “proof’ half cents leads me to conclude that many of the 1831 
half cents do not have polished fields; thus they could not be what we call “proofs.” Rather, they 
are business strike half cents! 

In addition to the above varieties of proofs struck from the same dies as those used for 
regular business strikes there were proofs from dies especially made to fill in dates when no half 
cent business strikes were made or for dates that collectors had difficulty finding. Common 
terminology is to call those with large berries on the reverse “Originals” as they were made first 
and those with small berries on the reverse “Restrikes” as they were made at later dates. To add 
to the confusion there are both 1 st and 2 nd “Restrikes” that were made even later. Thus the 
following lists are available: 

ORIGINAL ‘LARGE BERRY’ PROOF ONLY HALF CENTS 

1836* 1840 1841 1842 1843 1844 

1845 1846 1847 1848 1849 1852** 

* Although the 1836 “Original” has a large berry reverse it is not the same as the reverse used on 
all the Original proof half cents dated in the 1840s. 

**I have listed a large berry reverse 1852 half cent here only to indicate that large berry 1852 
proofs can be found. As to whether or not they are the “Original” 1852 proofs, that is another 
matter. An 1852 “Original” with a small berry reverse was reported by Frossard in his 1879 
Monograph. Since this report was based on a single coin that has not been located since an 1895 
auction, a controversy has existed for over a century as to whether or not the “Original” 1852 
proof has a small or large berry reverse. Basically the two camps argue as follows: Camp one 
holds that since the original proofs from 1840 to 1849 all had the large berry reverse, then the 
next proof only date, 1852, would logically also have the large berry reverse. Camp two holds 
that since the common reverse die was replaced in 1849 with a small berry reverse, then it is 
logical that the small berry reverse was used to make the “Original” 1852 Proof s. (For a detailed 
discussion see Breen pages 438 to 446.) Now the fact is that 1852 proofs come with both small 
and large berry reverses. However, although the large berry reverse found on these proofs is the 
same as that used to make the “Original” proofs of the 1840s, the two small berry reverse dies 
used to make these 1852 proofs are reverse B, first used in 1856 to make proofs and originals of 
that date, and reverse C (with the die file marks above RICA) used to make what are commonly 
called Second Restrikes for 1831, 1836, 1840 through 1848, and 1852. Since both of these small 
berry reverse dies were not available (not yet made) in 1852, it is argued that they cannot be the 
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1852 “Original” proofs. Thus the question has been: Is there an 1852 “Original” proof that has 
the same small berry reverse die as that used for making other late date half cents such as 1851, 
or 1853? 

Breen reports that records found in the National Archives show that James Longacre, 
Engraver of the Mint, indicated that only one half cent obverse and one half cent reverse die 
were made in 1852. It is certainly reasonable to assume that the obverse die was dated 1852 and 
that the reverse die made had small berries as no other half cents of this era are known with large 
berries. The problem is that the reverse dies used for Late Date half cent reverses were made 
from a hub that had the complete reverse design. Thus the differences between the Late Date half 
cent reverses that were made for both proof and circulation strike half cents from 1849 to 1857 
were minute, so much so, that Cohen listed all of the Late Date half cents reverses as having the 
same “usual hub prepared die.” Thus a new small berry reverse die could have indeed been made 
from the master hub in 1852 and used to make 1851 or 1853 half cents and we would never 
know the difference. The mint simply might have made new reverses and just used them as 
needed. 

Cohen, perhaps vexed, assumed in his 1982 book that an 1852 “Original” did not exist. Breen 
was of the view that the 1852 small berries “Original” existed and had simply not yet been 
identified. 

Now in addition to business strike proofs and original proof only dates, there are what are 
known as restrikes. Most of those identified as 1 st restrikes have in common the use of the 
reverse D die identified as having small berries and notable doubling in the lower right portions 
of the reverse. This is seen most clearly in the letters NT of CENT. These can be found for the 
following dates: 

FIRST RESTRIKE “SMALL BERRY” PROOF ONLY HALF CENTS 

1840 1841 1842 1843 1844 1845 

1846 1847 1848 1849 1852 1856 

1857 

Now to help keep you confused there are what are commonly called 1 st restrike half cents 
that have large berry reverses: 

FIRST RESTRIKE ‘LARGE BERRY’ PROOF ONLY HALF CENTS 
1831 1836* 

Now both of the coins listed as 1 st restrike large berry half cents use the original 1836 half cent 
reverse. While it is reasonable that the 1831 proof half cent with a new 1836 reverse is 
considered a 1 st restrike, it seems strange that the 1836 proof half cent made from the same 1836 
obverse and reverse dies as the “Original” 1836 proof is now called a 1 st restrike. Apparently, 
when the 1836 obverse die warped, astute collectors noting the repolishing of the die to hide 
some of its defects, decided that the coins made from the repolished dies were obviously made at 
a later time than the “Original” proofs and thus they were restrikes. Both the 1831 “1 st Restrike” 
and the 1836 “1 st Restrike” come with a repolished obverse die and the 1831 “1 st Restrike” has 
either an undamaged or cracked 1836 reverse although I am not aware of any of the 1836 “1 st 
Restrikes” having a cracked reverse. 
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*See the section on 2 nd restrike half cents as to why I do not consider it correct to list what is 
commonly called the 1 st restrike 1836 half cent as a separate restrike. 

Now while there are several small differences between the coins having small berry reverses 
that are listed as 1 st and 2 nd restrikes, the distinguishing feature of reverse E used for 2 nd restrikes 
is the die file marks found above RICA of AMERICA. These 2 nd restrikes are found for the 
following dates: 

SECOND RESTRIKE “SMALL BERRY” PROOF ONLY HALF CENTS 

1831 1836 1840 1841 1842 1843 

1844 1845 1846 1847 1848 1852 

Walter Breen believed that the making of restrikes was basically a clandestine operation 

during the night when the mint was officially closed and that an effort was made to make date 

sets to be sold to collectors. The theory being that it would not do to make only one date and then 
have the reverse die “borrowed” from the coin vault break before other dates could be made. 
Breen used the deteriorating die states and various planchet weights to come up with three 
different occasions on which date sets of the various proofs were made from the 1 st restrike small 
berry reverse die and four different occasions on which date sets of the various proofs were made 
from the 2 n restrike reverse die. Due to these various combinations of planchet weights and 
damaged and undamaged obverse and reverse dies, counting them all as separate restrikes would 
result in there being one original and seven restrikes of each of the proof only dates in the 1840s; 
and numerous other restrikes would have to be listed for other proof dates. For myself, I tend to 
treat these as die states of the same proof varieties since they have the same obverse and reverse 
dies even though many were struck after the dies had sustained considerable damage. This is 
why I do not think the coin listed as an 1836 1 st restrike is a proper listing. Either we should 
count each of these proof combinations made from the same pair of dies as a new restrike each 
time we find notable deterioration of the dies that indicates that they were made at a later date, 
or, we should count none of them. 

Now since collecting the entire above listed original and restrike proofs would be such a 
formidable task, it would require not only deep pockets but a great magnifying glass and infinite 
patience. I have constructed a much shorter composite list of proofs that come with both large 
and small berry reverses so that you can build a collection of proofs that is based on comparing 
and contrasting their reverses. 

COMPOSITE LIST OF PROOF HALF CENTS FOUND 
WITH BOTH SMALL AND LARGE BERRY REVERSES 

1831 1836 1840 1841 1842 1843 

1844 1845 1846 1847 1848 1849 

1852 

These would in themselves make a great collection. Now all you have to do is find them! 
************* 
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Eaton, Alvord and Bardeen: Hamilton, New York & Colgate University 

Gregg A. Silvis 

This article is dedicated to the memory of William R. “Bill” Weber (1919-2003) 

Located in Madison County, the village of Hamilton, New York is home to 
Colgate University. The University traces its origins back to 1819, having been founded 
originally as the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. In 1846, the 
institution’s name was changed to Madison University, which was again changed to 
Colgate University in 1890, recognizing nearly seventy years of continuous involvement 
and service by the Colgate family. Three residents of Hamilton, NY and alumni of 
Colgate University, William Colgate Eaton, Frederick Reed Alvord and Dr. Wallace S. 
Bardeen, shared an interest in numismatics, with Eaton and Alvord occupying important 
roles in the collecting of United States half cents. 


William Colgate Eaton (1851-1936) 

William Colgate Eaton was bom in Hamilton, New York on February 4, 1851. 
Named after the Colgate family who were friends of his father, he was the youngest of 
the six children of George Washington Eaton and Eliza H. Eaton nee Boardman. George 
Washington Eaton “graduated at Union College, Schenectady, N.Y.; became a professor 
of Ancient History and languages at Georgetown College, Ky., and also a leading Baptist 
clergyman, a leading man in his denomination. In 1833 he was a professor and for many 
years president of Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. He was a genial man with a 
winning manner which made him very popular. He died August 3, 1872 at Hamilton, 
N.Y.; his wife died at Library, Mo., January 18, 1898, aged 86 years.” 1 

The Colgate University Library Special Collections houses the diaries of Eliza 
Eaton. 2 While there is nothing contained within these diaries that specifically relates to 
W.C. Eaton’s numismatic interests, one does sense that the baby of the family, 
nicknamed Willis, was doted upon by the entire family, particularly his mother. The 

1 Nellie 7aHa Rice Molyneux, History Genealogical and Biographical of the Eaton Families, (C. W. 
Bardeen: Syracuse, N.Y., 1911): 658. 

2 Carl Peterson, Head of the Special Collections Library of Colgate University, was of great assistance in 
providing access to these diaries and other information relating to W.C. Eaton and F. R. Alvord. 



entry for Friday, January 27, 1860 reads, “It is a pleasure to teach Willis. He learns so 
easily. His lessons were perfect today. James [his older brother] teaches him in 
Intillectual [sic] Arithmetic & writing & Mary [his older sister] is to give him lessons in 
drawing.” On the occasion of his eleventh birthday (February 4, 1862), she writes, “I 
commenced reading aloud to him the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ He was much interested.” On 
Saturday, October 25, 1862 she informs that “Mr. Burnham commenced giving Willis 
half hour music lessons today.” These lessons followed like clockwork, duly noted in the 
diary nearly every week. Later that year, she reports that “Willis had a boil cut from his 
jaw by Dr. Beardsly after inhaling a half pint of Ether administered by Dr. Bardine 
[Bardeen], He was intensely insensible to the pain & did not suffer any injurious effects 
from the Ether.” Dr. Bardeen, a dentist, happened to be the father of Dr. Wallace S. 
Bardeen, whose collection of half cents Eaton would later come to acquire. 

In a letter to the editor dated November 21, 1921 that appeared in The 
Numismatist , W. C. Eaton had responded to the question, “When, where and why did you 
start to collect coins?” Eaton related the story of collecting Civil War cents and how he 
“laboriously bored two holes in each cent and strung them together in a chain wired 
together, my boring machine consisting of a common needle broken through the eye. 

The chain, I remember, was just seven feet long. Some chain, but, alas, as I realized 
later, the ruin of the coins! My collection having been destroyed by the fire, coin 
collecting fell into abeyance till I was well advanced in age and with a ten-year-old kid.” 3 
His mother’s diaries make no mention of this collection of twice-holed cents, but the 
diary for 1861 was not available at Colgate University. However, “the fire” so casually 
mentioned in passing is described in this diary entry from Sunday, December 14, 1862: 
“Attended church this morning. While on our way to chapel at 2:00, Willis looking back 
exclaimed Father! Our house is on fire! Sure enough the smoke was issuing from every 
shingle. Through the almost superhuman efforts of citizens and students, the fire was 
arrested before much was burned in the first story, though every door, window and 
[illegible] was tom off and the house almost a wreck.” 

Having survived the fire, Eaton “attended the Hamilton Union School, and the 
Grammar School of Madison County, which later became Colgate Academy. He 


3 W.C. Eaton, “Letter to the Editor,” The Numismatist 34 (December, 1921): 577-578. Nancy Green, ANA 
Librarian, kindly supplied this citation. 
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graduated from Madison (Colgate) University in 1869, at the youthful age of 18. He 
remained in Hamilton for a few years after his graduation being graduate Editor of the 
‘Madisonensis’ (now the ‘Maroon’) from 1869 to 1870, and an interim editor of the 
Hamilton Republican in 1870.” 4 He entered the U.S. Naval Academy in 1872, 
graduating in 1874. “The class of 1874 consisted of 30 Cadet Midshipman graduates 
who entered the Academy in 1870 and 10 Cadet Engineer graduates who entered in 1872. 
Eaton was one of the ten Cadet Engineers. Upon graduation, Eaton ranked 3rd among 
the Cadet Engineer graduates.” 5 

Thereupon followed a long and distinguished career in the U.S. Navy. “His first 
assignment was to the U.S. Flagship ‘Worcester,’ and this was followed by cruises all 
over the world. In 1875 and 1876 he cruised on the U.S.S. ‘Lackawanna’ which took him 
to various South American ports and to the Hawaiian Islands. On the U.S.S. 

‘Quinnebaug’ from 1878 to 1881 he visited ports in North Africa, Turkey, the Holy Land, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Germany and England.” 6 Eaton earned a 
PhD from Colgate University in 1882. He then served on the U.S.S. ‘Alliance’ from 
1885 to 1888, visiting Spain, the Mediterranean, the coast of East Africa, South Africa 
and South America. “In September of 1888 he was detailed by the Navy Department to 
Madison (Colgate) University, where he established and became the head of a department 
of Engineering.” 7 He was married to Miss Elizabeth “Lizzie” Blish of Brooklyn on 
September 6, 1890 and a year later he departed, with his bride, for the China Station. The 
couple’s only child, William West Eaton, was bom on August 7, 1893. 


4 The Hamilton Republican, June 4, 1936 

5 Gary A. La Valley, Archivist of the U.S. Naval Academy, supplied this information. 

6 The Hamilton Republican, June 4, 1936 

7 The Hamilton Republican, June 4, 1936. 




William C. Eaton, PhD 
Passed Assistant Engineer, U.S.N., 

Professor of Engineering 
1889 

W. C. Eaton continued his naval career, serving as chief engineer on the 
‘ Amphitrite’ during the Spanish-American War and also taking part in the bombardment 
of San Juan in 1898. “From 1899 to 1900, he was fleet engineer of the Pacific Squadron, 
attached to the flagship ‘Philadelphia’.” 8 He then served as Inspector of Engineering and 
Ordnance Material for the New York and New Jersey district. He “retired” in 1908, but 
was kept on active service for another year. In 1909, he returned home to Hamilton, New 
York, but during World War I, he was recalled to active service. Headquartered in 
Cincinnati, he then served from 1917 to 1919 as Chief Inspector of Naval Material. He 
supervised an inspection force of 65, responsible for inspecting and approving over 6,000 
contracts that totaled several hundred million dollars. 


The Hamilton Republican, June 4, 1936. 
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In addition to these professional activities, the Commodore was extremely active 
in other areas. He was a member of the Society of Naval Engineers, the American 
Geographical Society, the Luther Burbank Society (honorary), the Baptist Education 
Society of New York (honorary vice-president), the Citizens’ and the Game Club of 
Hamilton, and a president of the Hamilton Improvement Association. He was also a 
Knight Templar and 32 nd degree Mason, and a member of the Sigma Phi and Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternities. Noble of the Mystic Shrine, and a founder and life member of the 
Mystic Order of Veiled Prophets of the Enchanted Realm. In the spare time that 
remained after all of these activities, he also collected coins. He wrote two articles on 
half cents, 9 as well as a series of articles on the Flying Eagle Cents of 1857 10 and 1858. * 11 

His wife preceded him in death in 1929, and the 
Commodore died after a brief illness on June 1, 1936. His 
obituary in the Hamilton Republican began “The 
Commodore is dead. A life is ended that, for 85 years from 
birth to old age, was indissolubly linked with Hamilton and 
its people. The far comers of the earth, to which his 
professional duties called him, never weaned him from his 
love for the place of his birth, and when his active service 
was over, he was quick to return here to live out his days.” 12 
His son, William, survived him. 

Eaton’s last will and testament of April 29, 1929 
gives some indication of the character of the Commodore. It 
Com. W. C. Eaton in 1929 reads: “First, I direct that all my just debts and funeral 
expenses be paid, which funeral I request be held with no greater expense than consistent 
with proper decorem [sic]. 



9 W.C. Eaton, “The Recut Dies of U.S. Half Cents” The Numismatist 34 (November 1921): 518-523 and 
“The Recut Dies of U.S. Half Cents. Corrections and Addenda,” The Numismatist 34 (December 1921): 
564-5. See Penny-Wise XIX (1985), pp. 26-27 for Bill Weber’s appreciation of Eaton, “A Forgotten Half 
Cent Patron, Commodore W.C. Eaton.” 

10 W.C. Eaton, “The Eagle Cents of 1857,” The Numismatist 34 (May 1921): 191-193. 

11 W.C. Eaton, “The Eagle Cents of 1858,” The Numismatist 29 (January 1916): 7-9, The Numismatist 33 
(November 1920): 506, and The Numismatist 34 (March 1921): 87-89. 

12 The Hamilton Republican, June 4, 1936. 
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Second. -1 give and bequeath to my beloved son, William West Eaton, my gold watch, 
to be held in trust by him for my beloved grandson, Torrey Wade Eaton, said watch to be 
given him whenever my said son may deem it advisable to do so. 

Third. -1 give, devise and bequeath to my beloved son, William West Eaton, all the rest, 
residue and remainder of my property, both real and personal, of which I may die 
possessed. 

Fourth. - While imposing no obligation, not being able to foresee the future financial 
condition of my said son, it is my desire, if it can be done without material injury to 
himself or family, that one tenth of such income as may be derived from my residuary 
estate be devoted to benevolence, that some of the little good I may have done during my 
life may live after me... 

William West Eaton married Amie Torrey Walker, who had been bom in Indiana 
on January 8, 1894. Their only child, Torrey Wade Eaton, was bom in New York City 
on November 7, 1919. William West Eaton died on June 2, 1977 in Los Angeles, CA at 
the age of 83. His wife Amie died on January 23, 1987 in Pasadena, CA at the age of 93. 



Commodore William Colgate Eaton in 1934 
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Frederick Reed Alvord (1868-1923) 

Frederick Reed “Fred” Alvord was born in Marcellus, New York on March 16, 
1868, the son of Charles Theodore and Cornelia Alvord. His father owned and operated 
the Park House, forerunner of the Colgate Inn, from 1875 to 1894, and served as 
Hamilton’s first street commissioner. 13 F.R. Alvord was educated at the Colgate 
Academy, and in 1889 he began work as a bookkeeper for what was to become the New 
York Wire Cloth Company. “Francis J. Root founded the Hamilton Wire Cloth 
Company of Hamilton, New York, in 1888. He then merged this company with three 
other wire weavers: P.S. deWitt & Sons of Brooklyn, New York; Homer Wire Cloth of 
Homer, New York; and York Wire Cloth of York, Pennsylvania. In 1892 he renamed the 
company New York Wire Cloth with general offices in New York City.” 14 Alvord 
moved to York, Pennsylvania in 1894 to serve as the general manager of the York, 
Pennsylvania manufacturing plant of New York Wire Cloth. He and his wife Elizabeth 
had two children, Frederick Reed, Jr. 15 and Nina. 16 F.R. Alvord died at 5:00 a.m. on 
Friday, November 1, 1923 at his home in McClellans Heights in York, Pennsylvania. 

His obituary stated that “the body will be taken on the 6:15 train over the Pennsylvania 
railroad to Hamilton, N.Y., for further services and internment. The body will be 
accompanied by his children and relatives, Mrs. Alvord being too ill to leave home.” 17 

The Director’s Minutes of the New York Wire Cloth Company Board are still in 
existence, and they provide some additional information concerning Alvord. 18 Board 
meetings were held in the company’s New York office located in the Woolworth 
Building at 233 Broadway. A special meeting of the New York Wire Cloth Board was 
held on November 7, 1923. At that time, the following resolution was offered by F.J. 
Root and seconded by J.H. DeWitt: “Resolved, that this Board wishes to go on record in 
its appreciation of the continuously faithful and devoted services rendered by Mr. 
Frederick Reed Alvord, in the capacity of Factory Manager of the plants of this Company 


13 The Mid-York Weekly, Thursday, May 7, 1998. 

14 http://www.ny-wire.com/company/history.html 

15 F. Reed Alvord, Jr. (1909-1998) was a 1931 graduate of Colgate University, and later served as Assistant 
to the President and Secretary of the University at his alma mater. 

16 Nina Alvord (1898-1972) married Walter S. Ehrenfield, a prominent industrialist in York, Pennsylvania. 

17 The York Dispatch, Friday, November 2, 1923: 32. 

18 Barry Douglas, President of the New York Wire Company, kindly provided access to these matenals. 

For more information on the company, see http://www.ny-wire.com. 



during the past 32 years and to extend its sincere sympathy to Mrs. Alvord and 
immediate family for the great loss they have sustained. Resolved that the Treasurer of 
this Company is authorized and directed to pay immediately to Mrs. F.R. Alvord, the sum 
of $2,166.68 which represents the salary her husband would have received up to the end 
of the present calendar year, December 31 st 1923.” 

Earlier Director’s Minutes indicate that Alvord’s annual salary as of July 1, 1905 
was $4,000, and “should the net profits of the company for the year ending June 30, 1906 
be equal to, or exceeding 10% on its capital, the salary of the manager should be 
increased $1,000.00, making the total salary $5,000.00 for the year.” Business must have 
been good, for Alvord received a bonus of $1,500 on September 1, 1905. From 1908 
through 1918, Alvord’s annual salary was $6,000 with an occasional bonus thrown in. 
Then in 1919, his salary was increased to $8,000 and he received a bonus in the amount 
of $3,000. The following year Alvord was paid $13,000 plus a commission of 2!4% on 
the net profits for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. In 1922 and 1923, the salary 
remained at $13,000 and a commission was awarded on similar terms. 

Alvord’s last will and testament had been signed on August 11, 1919 and was 
filed on November 8, 1923. In it he bequeaths to his wife, Elizabeth Parker Alvord, “all 
my books, pictures, silverware, jewelry, clothing, carpets, rugs, chinaware, household 
furniture, automobile, and generally all my personal effects and belongings of every kind 
or nature.” The balance of his property and estate was put into a trust managed by the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia. On February 14, 1924, this company 
performed an “inventory and appraisement of the goods and chattels, rights and credits 
which were of Fred Reed Alvord, late of Spring Garden township in the county of York.” 
The estate was summarized as follows: 

Cash $4,243.28 

Bonds $127,350.75 

Stocks $99,884.00 

Miscellaneous $7.174,50 

Total: $238,652.53 

Adjusting for inflation, this is equivalent to approximately $2,500,000 in current dollars. 

The appraisers itemized the “miscellaneous” category in great detail, on a room- 
by-room basis. For example, Alvord liked to listen to the radio, for in the living room is 



listed a “Freed-Eiseman Neutrodyne Receiver, Model N-R-5” that was valued at $200.00. 
Even the contents of the cellar were inventoried in detail: 


15 tons coal at $14.00 

210.00 

4 step ladders 

3.50 

4 snow shovels 

2.00 

1 lot wood 

5.00 

3 lawn movers 

30.00 

1 lawn trimmer 

8.00 

4 baskets 

1.50 


In addition, the family cars were also listed - a 1923 Buick 7 passenger sedan valued at 
$1,500 and a 1923 Buick 4 passenger coupe also valued at $1,500. 

Yet, nowhere in this very detailed inventory is there any mention made of any 
coin collection. One can only assume that Alvord’s half cent collection was considered 
part of the “personal effects and belongings of every kind or nature” that were 
bequeathed to Mrs. Alvord. Roger Cohen lamented the fact that Alvord’s obituary made 
no mention that Alvord had been a prominent coin collector, and stated, “It can only be 
surmised that his family did not want this to be general knowledge or the family did not 
consider his coin collecting to be of any significance.” 19 Based on the evidence present 
in Alvord’s will and the subsequent appraisal of his estate, it would certainly seem that 
the latter was the case. Furthermore, consider the fact that the June 9, 1924 S.H. 
Chapman sale of the Alvord Collection realized $2,743.85. This amount represented a 
little over 1% of the value of the entire estate, and less than the appraised value of 
Alvord’s two cars! 

Dr. Wallace S. Bardeen (1866-1921) 

Dr. Wallace S. Bardeen was bom December 22, 1866, the youngest of the six 
children of Americus Vespucius Bardeen and Cornelia R. Bardeen nee Campbell. A.V. 
Bardeen “was a dentist practicing in Hamilton and was elected president of the Hamilton 
Village in 1873. He lived on Broad Street across from the entrance to Colgate 
University. He was an accomplished metalsmith and made gold and silvery jewelry.” 20 

19 Roger S. Cohen, Jr American Half Cents, 2 nd ed. (Arlington, VA: Wigglesworth & Ghatt, 1982): xviii. 

20 William A. Bardeen, The Barden-Bardeen Genealogy, (Baltimore, MD: Gateway Press, 1993). 157. 
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W.S. Bardeen was a student at Colgate Academy, where he was a member of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, and was a graduate of the Boston Dental School. He married Adelaide 
Edgen Stanley on September 14, 1892 and practiced dentistry with his father in 
Hamilton. The couple had no children. Bardeen died of pneumonia on April 6, 1921. 

The funeral was held at the Baptist Church, where “six of Dr. Bardeen’s intimate friends 
served as bearers,” including “Mr. Fred Alvord of York, Pa.” 21 

Bardeen is at best a minor figure in U S. numismatic history. His collection, “sold 
by order of the executrix,” comprised lots 2272 through 2481 of the July 25-27, 1922 
Henry Chapman sale. This rather eclectic collection included American Colonial And 
State Coins (40 lots). First U S. Cents (2 lots), Washington Coins and Tokens (19 lots), 
United States Cents (98 lots). Hard Times Tokens, 1834-1841 (5 lots), Foreign Silver 
Coins (7 lots), and Copper Coins (39 lots). It would seem that Bardeen’s half cents, none 
of which were included in this sale, had been purchased as a group by W.C. Eaton prior 
to this 1922 Chapman sale. In describing the May 7-8, 1929 Henry Chapman sale of the 
Commodore W.C. Eaton Collection, William H. De Shon states, “At the auction there 
were sold two consignments of United States half cents. One was early assembled by the 
commodore. The other was the famous ‘Bardeen Collection’ he [Eaton] acquired 
subsequently.” 22 The Bardeen Collection comprises lots 973 through 1055 of the Henry 
Chapman sale of the Eaton Collection. 

The Eaton Collection 

The details of the sale of the Alvord Collection are well known, as the collection 
was cataloged by S . H. Chapman, and sold on June 9, 1924. The sale of the Eaton 
Collection, however, is not quite as straightforward. It is common knowledge that 
Eaton’s coin collection, including a number of half cents, was sold in the aforementioned 
Henry Chapman sale of 1929. However, in discussing a possible new variety of 1804 
half cent, Breen states, “this [half cent] was not in the 1929 Henry Chapman auction of 


The Hamilton Republican, Thursday, April 7, 1921. 
The Utica Observer-Dispatch, May 27,1929. 



the Eaton collection, but his half cents are known to have been dispersed earlier.” 23 
Breen, unfortunately, provides no details of this earlier dispersal. 

However, specific, detailed information is available in this remarkable 
announcement, quoted in its entirety, which appeared in the June 1928 Guttag’s Coin 
Bulletin: 

“Famous Half Cent Collection 

We are pleased to announce that the well known collector and numismatic 
student. Commodore W. C. C. [sic] Eaton, has placed his famous collection of half cents 
in our hands for sale. In undertaking this sale we have felt that it would not be right to 
break up the result of years of patient research and effort without first offering the 
collection in its entirety and in doing so attention is invited to the fact that with the 
exceptions of the patterns in the ‘30s and ‘40s, 24 which Commodore Eaton did not 
collect, it is absolutely complete with every type listed by Gilbert, and is the only 
complete one ever offered or likely to be: it being more complete even than the famous 
Alvord collection (with above exceptions), that collection lacking at least two of Gilbert’s 
types as well as many unlisted sub-varieties contained in the collection. It may be of 
interest to note that it was Commodore Eaton, himself a collector for many years 
previously, who induced Mr. Alvord to collect, after which they collaborated as 
specialists, sending for and receiving the entire stocks of half cents of the principal 
dealers for study and investigation. In this way over fifty thousand half cents were 
examined, the new discoveries and all the rarities naturally being retained. This explains 
the many sub-varieties of the rarities to be found in this collection, in many cases more 
than exist at all outside the collection, culled from the stocks of dealers before Gilbert’s 
book was issued and their rarity became known. In addition the stocks of dealers were 
re-examined and all auction lists carefully scrutinized for many years. It was as a result 
of the new discoveries in this study that finally led to the preparation and publication of 
Gilbert’s work. 

This collection is also far more complete in sub-varieties than the Alvord 


23 Walter Breen, Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents 1793-1857 (South Gate, CA: 
American Institute of Numismatic Research, 1983): 257. 

24 One can infer this to mean the proof-only issues. 
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collection and as an example of this reference may be made to the sixty varieties and sub- 
varieties of the half cents of 1794 probably more than exist in good condition in all the 
dealers stocks in the country as against but twenty six in the Alvord collection. The 
entire collection numbering some four hundred and fifty half cents is about twice the size 
of the Alvord collection. For a collector this is a wonderful, and doubtless only, 
opportunity to secure the half cents necessary to fill their vacant spaces: for while the 
entire list of the patterns in the ‘30s and ‘40s can be picked up from time to time, and are 
therefore but a matter of money, (Mr. Alvord secured the entire list, with exception of 
only two of the restrikes, in a comparatively few months after Gilbert’s book was 
published) it will undoubtedly be the last chance in a lifetime to secure the great rarities, 
especially those believed to be unique. So to the collector who hopes to fill these spaces 
the message would appropriately be ‘Now or never.’ 

From his many years of examination of dealer’s stocks and study of catalogues, it 
may be said with confidence that there can exist no man more qualified than Commodore 
Eaton to determine the rarity of any type of half cent and he states without hesitation that, 
taking the half cents of 1796 as a standard of rarity, so generally done, the following are 
rarer than either type of that year. 1794, G. 2 [C-7], 3 [C-8] and 6 [C-6]: 1795, G. 7 [C-3] 
and 8 [C-2b]: 1797, G. 1 [C-3b]: 1802, G. 4 [sic, perhaps C-l is meant?]: 1804, G. 9 [C- 
7], 10 [C-4] and 11 [C-5]; 1805, G. 4 [C-2]; and 1808, G. 3. With possible exception of 
the rare 1797 and 1804, G. 10 and 11, all are much rarer. This collection contains some 
forty rarities, about thirty of them being rarer than either 1796. If a 1796 only ‘fair’ 
brings around fifty dollars at auction, what would thirty varieties from good to fine be 
worth when all are rarer? 25 

When Commodore Eaton’s articles on the double cut and recut dies half cents 
were published in The Numismatist of 1921 several collectors wrote him requesting that 
he publish an article giving a list of the cracked and broken dies. While he never did this 
on account of the amount of work involved the purchaser of this collection, who will be 
supplied with a complete catalogue of its contents, will have such a list practically 
complete. The only cracked die of any importance not included in this sale being that of 


25 It is interesting to note that, to this day, some dealers have not yet tired of equating rarity with price while 
neglecting to factor in demand. 
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1796, G. 2 and that should readily be found in time as not so rare as the die found here, 
without the crack. 

In addition to the United Sates half cents the collection contains all the varieties 
except two of the Massachusetts half cents, one not listed by Crosby, an autographed 
copy of Gilbert’s work, several catalogues and copies of The Numismatist with 
Commodore Eaton’s articles, and a beautiful panelled mahogany cabinet for the half 
cents. 

As said at the opening of this announcement, it is our desire to sell this collection 
as a whole and we shall be glad to give full details together with the price we believe the 
collection to be worth to any one interested.” 26 

Several statements made in this announcement merit further comment: 

1. The Alvord Collection did lack two Gilbert varieties, 1805 G. 4 [C-2] and 1808 G. 3. 
Of the former, Breen states, “This was one of the four or five varieties that Alvord 
lacked, though his collection was billed as ‘complete’.” 27 1808 G. 3 is no longer 
considered a bona fide variety. Breen elaborates, “The specimen he [Gilbert] illustrated, 
from the Commodore Eaton collection, reappeared in the Brobston collection, said to 
have come by way of Ebenezer Gilbert himself. I examined it in 1952, and told Mr. 
Brobston what I saw; a 2-B [1808 C-3] with a dent just under the highest wave of hair, 
displacing the latter, pushing it nearer to R.” 28 

2. At first glance, the examination of 50,000 half cents seems implausible. However, if 
one considers that Breen states to have examined over 30,000 large cents in the 
preparation of Penny Whimsy in the mid-1950’s, 29 one can well imagine being able to 
examine 50,000 half cents some thirty or forty years earlier. 

3. The statement that the Eaton Collection contained “sixty varieties and sub-varieties of 
the half cents of 1794” needs to be viewed in the context of 1928. The terms “variety” 
and “sub-variety” seem to have encompassed what are now termed varieties, die states, 


26 Guttag’s Coin Bulletin 6 (June 1928): 52-53. 

27 Breen, 263. Breen does not indicate who was responsible for billing the collection as “complete.” It was 
not S.H. Chapman, for in his June 9,1924 catalog of the Alvord collection he described the collection as 
“the most complete, and, in the proofs of the Half Cents of 1840 from the original dies, it is the only 
complete series that has ever reached auction as far as I can trace, and certainly at no sale within the last 
generation.” 

28 Breen, 287. 

29 Breen, 35 and 38. 
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large and small edge letter varieties, blundered edge lettering, and reading the edge with 
the obverse or reverse uppermost. In 1928 usage, the 1794’s in the Alvord Collection did 
contain 26 “varieties.” As the term is currently used, the Alvord Collection contained 
eleven 1794 “varieties” (Cohen la, lb, 2a, 2b, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) as well as a number of 
die state variations. Thus, one cannot be certain about the exact nature and grades of the 
sixty 1794’s “varieties” included in the Eaton Collection, but there seem to have been 
sixty 1794’s! 

4. That the Eaton Collection consisted of 450 half cents is entirely possible. In his 1921 
article in The Numismatist , Eaton stated that he had “over four hundred and twenty half 
cents.” 30 

5. It is in the area of relative rarity that this announcement is puzzling at best. The 
assertion that 1796 G. 2 [C. 2] is not so rare as the variety without the crack is simply not 
true. It is difficult to know if this is a statement should be attributed to Eaton or to the 
Guttag Brothers. 

These comments aside, by any standard this was a very significant collection of half 
cents. 

In the August 1928 issue of the Guttag’s Coin Bulletin this announcement 
appeared: “In the June issue we advertised the Eaton Collection of Half Cents. Inside of 
24 hours after the Bulletin had been published we had a long distance telephone inquiry 
in reference to the collection and within a few weeks we received six other bona-fide 
inquiries for the same, but the first inquirer had already purchased the collection.” 31 

This, however, begs perhaps the most important question — who did purchase the 
collection? Alvin Guttag, son of Julius Guttag, was contacted. He responded, 

“.. unfortunately I believe there are no papers presently available which will show who 
bought [the] Commodore William Colgate Eaton collection of half cents... these records 
would probably have been destroyed when the Guttag Brothers firm was dissolved many 
years ago (if not earlier). My father would probably have remembered but unfortunately 
he died in 1962 and my uncle Henry died even earlier.” 32 John J. Kraljevich, Jr proposed 


30 W.C. Eaton, “The Recut Dies of U.S. Half Cents,” The Numismatist 34 (November 1921): 518. 

31 Guttag’s Coin Bulletin 6 (August 1928): 83. This issue was kindly provided by Bill Burd of the Chicago 
Coin Company. 

32 Alvin Guttag, private communication of October 25, 2003. 



another line of inquiry. He suggested contacting Joe Lasser whom he described as “a 
collector from NY, a WWII vet who began in numismatics as an office boy for the 
Guttags back in the 1930s! Joe knows as much about the Guttags as anyone.” 33 Copies of 
the two 1928 Guttag’s Coin Bulletin announcements were sent to Mr. Lasser. He was 
unfortunately, but understandably, unable to recall any of the details of this transaction 
now over 75 years in the past. 

The only remaining clue to the identity of the purchaser is that he had to make a 
long distance telephone call to the Guttag Brothers in New York City. Thomas Elder was 
living in New York at the time, 34 so it is unlikely to have been him. If one assumes that 
the collection was purchased by another dealer, there are several possibilities including 
Barney Bluestone, M.H. Bolender, Henry Chapman, S.H. Chapman, Max Mehl, and 
Wayte Raymond. It was probably too early in his numismatic career for the purchaser to 
have been Bluestone. If it had been Wayte Raymond, one could assume that Walter 
Breen would have known of this through his association with Raymond. On the little 
evidence available and given S.H. Chapman’s involvement with Alvord in 1924 and 
Henry Chapman’s with Bardeen in 1922 and Eaton in 1929, it is perhaps more likely that 
one of the Chapman brothers was involved in the purchase of the Eaton Collection from 
the Guttag Brothers. 

The Relationship between Eaton and Alvord 

Based upon his statement in the 1921 letter to the editor of The Numismatist , 

Eaton began collecting again when his son was 10. As William West had been bom in 
1893, this would have been in 1903, when W.C. Eaton would have been at the “well 
advanced” age of 52. The Guttag’s Coin Bulletin announcement alluded to the fact that 
Eaton “induced Mr. Alvord to collect,” presumably half cents. As stated earlier, Eaton 
wrote a series of articles on Flying Eagle cents. In his March 1921 article on the Flying 
Eagle cents of 1858, Eaton states, “It appears that when I published the first list [January, 
1916] I excited the interest of that most thorough collector, Mr. F. R. Alvord of York, Pa. 
He, with his usual thoroughness, sent for and corralled thousands of the uncirculated 


33 John J. Kraljevich, Jr., private communication of February 2, 2004. 

34 Thomas K. DeLorey, “Thomas L. Elder, A Catalogue of His Tokens and Medals,” The Numismatist 93 
(June 1980): 1330. 





1858’s in the hands of dealers and made an exhaustive examination of them for varieties. 
As a result, many were found not in my previous lists, and as he has kindly turned over 
his finds to me, I am enabled now to make the lists fairly complete, for anything that 
escapes Alvord is not apt to be found by others.” 35 Together, Eaton and Alvord 
enumerated 46 varieties of 1857 Flying Eagle cents and 76 varieties of 1858 Flying Eagle 
cents. Lot 547 of the Henry Chapman sale of the Eaton Collection was described “1857, 
1858 Cents. Eagle. The entire collection as spoken of in the article in The Numismatist, 
May, 1921. 1857 No. 1 dull dark proof, four good, all others very fine to uncirculated. 
Each marked by Com. Eaton. 55 pcs. 1858. Also entire collection. One small letters a 
proof, twenty-four good to vg., the balance very fine, nearly all uncirculated. 60 pcs. - a 
grand total of 115 pcs.” 36 The lot was purchased by Floyd T. Starr. 37 Eaton and Alvord 
were incredibly thorough and meticulous in their analysis, assigning their varieties on the 
basis of very fine distinctions. In his book on Flying Eagle and Indian Cents, Rick Snow 
describes this analysis as “an exhaustive study of minor die varieties... the description of 
die cracks and other minor varieties is beyond the scope of this, and probably any 
reference.” 38 

Eaton and Alvord had undoubtedly devoted the same care and attention to the 
study of half cents. Alvord traveled regularly to New York City for business and would 
have had ample opportunity to visit coin dealers there. York, Pennsylvania is relatively 
close to Philadelphia, and it also would have been possible for him to visit dealers there 
as well. It is known that Alvord frequently visited his hometown of Hamilton, New 
York. W.C. Eaton resided at 31 Madison Street; Alvord’s father, C. Theodore Alvord, 
lived at 19 Payne Street, only a few minutes walk away. One can well imagine Alvord 
going home to visit his parents, 39 and then walking up to the Commodore’s house with a 
recently acquired parcel of half cents for their perusal. It was through this collaboration 
that Alvord put together “arguably the best collection ever of half cents” 40 and that Eaton 

H wc Eaton, “The Eagle Cents of 1858,” The Numismatist 34 (March 1921): 87. 

Henry Chapman, Collection of Coins and Numismatic Books of Commodore W C. Eaton U.S.N. 
(Philadelphia: H. Chapman, 1929): 27 

37 Floyd T. Starr, “Letter to the Editor,” The Numismatist 67 (July 1954): 711. Starr also stated that the 
collection was still intact at the time of his writing. 

3g Rick Snow, Flying Eagle and Indian Cents (Tucson, AZ: Eagle Eye Press, 1992)- 39 
He died before both his mother and father. 

^ John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, Volume I: Nineteenth Century Auction Catalogs 
(Mission Viejo, CA: George Frederick Kolbe Publications, 1982): 93. 



discovered the small and large letter edge varieties of 1794. Thus, the relationship 
between Eaton and Alvord played a significant role in the development of the collecting 
of half cents in this country. 


n 


Postscript 

Located on a hill on the campus of Colgate University is the College Cemetery. 
Buried there are several generations of the Eaton clan, including George Washington 
Eaton, William Colgate Eaton, and Torrey Wade Eaton. A bronze plaque on the burial 
site of Torrey Wade Eaton reads: 


IN MEMORY OF 
TORREY WADE EATON 
LIEUTENANT JUNIOR GRADE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 

BORN NEW YORK CITY NOVEMBER 7, 
1919. GRADUATED WESTERN RESERVE 
ACADEMY, HUDSON, OHIO, 1937. 
GRADUATED UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY, 1941. 

MISSING IN ACTION AT THE BATTLE 
OF SANTA CRUZ, OCTOBER 26, 1942, 
AFTER A JAPANESE TORPEDO PLANE 
CRASHED INTO THE FORECASTLE OF 
HIS SHIP THE U S.S. SMITH SETTING 
IT ON FIRE. WHILE THE CREW 
FOUGHT THE FLAMES FULL ESCORT 
SPEED WAS MAINTAINED AND ALL 
GUNS KEPT FIRING. 

HE WAS DECLARED DECEASED BY THE 
NAVY DEPARTMENT AS OF OCTOBER 
27, 1943 AND WAS POSTHUMOUSLY 
AWARDED THE PRESIDENTIAL UNIT 
CITATION AND THE PURPLE HEART 


One can assume that the Commodore would have been extremely proud of his “beloved 
grandson” who had followed in his naval footsteps. It is not known if Torrey ever 
received his grandfather’s gold watch. 


Walter Breen’s Half Cent Collection in 1955 

Gregg A. Silvis 


In the February 1955 issue of Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine, Walter Breen penned an 
article concerning overdates. 1 In response to this article. Bill Weber wrote a letter to Breen in 
which he mentioned the omission of the error date in the 1851 half cent. In addition, Mr. Weber 
posed questions concerning the condition census for 1804 Gilbert 11 (Cohen 5) and the rarity of 
1794 Gilbert 3 (Cohen 8). Breen responded to Mr. Weber’s letter with a typed, single-spaced 
page and a half letter dated August 1, 1955. 2 

As regards the date of the 1851 half cent, Breen wrote, “So far only three other people 
seem to have noticed the error 1 in date in 1851. I really did know of it when I first started the 
book in 1951. 3 There were two obverse dies made, according to Longacre’s die accounts still 
extant in the Archives, but apparently only the one was actually used. The same die was used on 
both proofs and regular business strikes.” Breen then ventures that Mr. Weber’s 1804 Gilbert 11 
is “of Condition Census grade” and that 1794 Gilbert 3 is a “Rarity 6 item... there are only 12 or 
13 known.” 

Then, in a most fortuitous circumstance, Breen enumerates his current half cent holdings. 
He prefaces this listing with the comment, “There are gaps in my collection which probably will 
not be filled. Trouble is, I accept no half-cent unless it is either a rarity or a Condition Census 
coin; and in 1825-57 nothing short of Unc.” The following table includes all coins mentioned by 
Breen in the order in which he listed them. Breen identified these coins using a combination of 
Gilbert numbers and/or his own continuous numbering system, e g., Breen #12 was equivalent to 
1794 C-8. Grades appear if any were indicated, and any comments are direct quotes. In the final 
column of the table, an attempt has been made to indicate those coins which appear in the 
Condition Census sections of the Breen Half Cent Encyclopedia. Since specific coins were not 
mentioned for 1804, the Condition Census listing of specific varieties for this year is speculation 
at best. 


1 Walter H. Breen, “Recut Dates and Overdates.” Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine 21 (2) 1955: 161-168. 

2 Bill Weber has kindly shared the original Breen letter with the author. All following quotations from 
Walter Breen are taken from this letter. 

3 “The book” is presumed to be Breen’s initial effort on half cents that ultimately resulted in the publication 
of his Half Cent Encyclopedia. 



Date 

Variety 

Grade 

Comment 

Half Cent Encyclopedia 
Condition Census 

1794 

C-lb 


“G-9 with small edge 

letters, as in the other 
varieties; the regular G-9 
has large edge letters. #5b 
[C-lbl is Rarity 8” 

p 92 4 


C-8 

F15 



1795 

C-2b 

AU50 

“yes, a Gilbert 8!” 

p. 143 


C-2b 

Fine 

“duplicate” 

P M3(?) 


C-3 

Fine 

“fourth best” 

p 145 

1797 

C-3b 

Good 

“picked up in a junk tray” 



C-3a 


“ditto” 5 


1802 

C-2 


“the regular 1802, with a 

beautiful reverse” 

P 207(7) 

1803 

C-4 

EF 

“probably 3 rd best” 

p 221 


C-2 

VG 



1804 



“all the rare 1804’s except 

the G-1 [C-ll]” 



C-l 



p. 227 


C-3 



p. 232 


C-4 



p 229 


C-5 



p. 235 


C-6 



p. 242 


C-l 



p. 237 


C-9 



p. 247 


C-10 



p. 248-9 

1805 

C-l 

Unc 




C-3 

VG 

“equal to the Dupont 
coin” 

p. 265(7) 

1806 

C-2 

Fine 

“space filler” 



4 According to the Breen Condition Census, this coin appeared as lot 80 in the 1954 American Numismatic 
Association Convention sale That lot description reads “1794 G.9. Obverse is reddish brown, showing 
only the slightest of wear Reverse is dark, sharp and has even erosion. V. Fine.” 

5 This is interpreted to mean “picked up in a junk tray; Good.” 

































Date 

Variety 

Grade 

Comment 

Half Cent Encyclopedia 
Condition Census 

1807 

C-l 

Unc 

“part red” 


1808 

C-2 

EF45 

“with the heavy break” 

p. 285 6 

1809 

C-4 



p. 295 


C-2 





C-l 


“the new variety” 7 

p. 297 

1810 

C-l 

Unc 

“red” 

p. 309 

1811 

? 


“a freak” 



Breen concludes this enumeration of his half cent holdings with . and a set of the 
common late dates 1825-1857 Unc. except 1825 G-2 [C-l], 1831, 1832 G-l [C-2] and 3 [C-3], 

33, 34, 35 G-2 [C-l], 49 and 50. I will pay up to triple catalogue for a bright red 1849 LD or 
1850 provided that the redness is from the mint and not from cyanide.” 

The final paragraph of Breen’s letter reads: “The half-cent book still awaits completion of 
the plates. Some revisions have had to be made in text and numbering as new varieties appeared. 
I think it just as well that it was not published last year as originally planned, as these new 
varieties would have upset the applecart.” Little did Breen realize at that time that twenty eight 
years would intervene before he would see the publication of his Half Cent Encyclopedia. A 
special acknowledgement is due Bill Weber for providing the opportunity for this snapshot of the 
past. 


6 This is another coin from the 1954 American Numismatic Association Convention sale. This coin, lot 
105, was described “1808/7. G. 1. Heavy die break over TY in Liberty Rare. Ext Fine.” 

7 Breen explains, “The new 1809, if you did not hear about it, has the Gilbert 3 obverse (uncracked die) 
with reverse showing point of high leaf NR of S (i.e. just slightly left of right side); leaf point at D under 
center of upright; berry under tail of R; 23 rd leaf under right of center of C in AMERICA. Guide lines 
between D S, S O, F A, but these fade out. Crack through ERICA. Weak (die injury) at lower wreath, 
ribbon and UNIT. 2 known; condition census 15-8.” 

















A COMPLETE LIST OE EARLY HALF CENTS KNOWN 
WITH LETTERED EDGE BLUNDERS 

Ron Manley 


Since January 1996, Dan Trollan has provided in the pages oFPenny-Wise his growing list of 
early large cents known to have either missing or blundered edge lettering. Following his 
lead, 1 present a fist of early half cents with similar errors. This list is short, but that is not to 
be unexpected since over seven fettered edge large cents were minted for every lettered edge 
half cent. Walter Breen wrote on page 18 of his 1983 Encyclopedia of United States Half 
Cents that he personally had never seen any haif cents with blundered edges. I will be 
pleased to update the following list in the future should additional specimens become known 


to me 

1793 C-2 

Kcrmit Smythe collection; 

“TWO HUNDRED FOR A DOLL” 

1793 C-3 

reported in P-w r , VoL XXXII, 

No.3, 1998, p.239. 

Bowers & Merena 11/95:3066 

“boldly doubled with the two 

1794 Ola 

Bovvers & Merena 11/94:2002 

impressions approximately 90 
degrees separated”. 

“TWO HUNDR A DOLLAR” 

1794 C-la 

Bowers Sc Merena 3/97:8 

“HUNDRED and FOR partially 

1794 C-la 

Superior 2/98:596 (Gerald Maas sale) 

overlapping”. 

“TWO KUNBRFOR A DOLLAR”, 

1794 C-la 

Tom Reynolds at CSNS 9/99 show; 

with F in FOR impressed over E in 
HUNDRED. 

“TWO HUNDFOR A DOLLAR”, 


Ron Manley 

with F in FOR Impressed over R in 

1794 C-2 

McCawfey & Greilman 1/96:57 

HUNDRED. 

‘‘unfettered edge” 

1794C-4 

(John Schoentag sale) 

McCawley & Greilman 8/95:5 

“unlettered edge” 

1794 CAa 

(Gary Ruttenberg sale) 

Bovvers & Merena 5/96:399 

“TWO HUNDREDOR A 


(Louis Eliasberg sale. Part I) 

DOLLAR”, with F in FOR 

1794 C-8 

Superior 2/98:605; Ron Manley 

overlapping the final D in 
HUNDRED. 

“TWO HUNB DOLLAR” 

1795 C-l 

Kagin’s 298 th sale 9/72:591 

“HUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR” 

1795 C-2a 

Reported by Milton Pfeffer in 

“unlettered edge” 


P-W, Vol. X, No.l, 1976, p.27 
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HOWARD R. NEWCOMB'S HALF CENTS: MYSTERY SOLVED 
Michael Spurlock 


If I mentioned the name, Howard Newcomb, to any EAC member, they would probably 
think immediately of his book. United States Copper Cents 1816-1857. We all know what 
Newcomb numbers are and a great many of us collect large cents by Newcomb number. Large 
cent aficionados might even remember his earlier book, The United States Cents of the Years 
1801-1802-1803, published in 1925. REAL large cent specialists might even know that he co¬ 
authored with George H. Clapp, a monograph on early date cents entitled The United States 
Cents of the Years 1795-1795-1797-1800. This monograph was published in 1947 by the ANS. 

Howard Rounds Newcomb was bom on December 31, 1877 in Detroit, Michigan. He was 
the son of Charles A. Newcomb, Sr., co-owner of Newcomb, Endicoti & Co., a large department 
store in Detroit. Mr. Newcomb worked for and later managed the business until he retired at the 
age of 49 for health reasons. The company was then sold to J. L. Hudson Co. which eventually 
morphed into today’s giant retailer. Target. Evidently, Mr. Newcomb must have made out just 
peachy on the deal because he pulled a “Beverly Hillbillies” and moved to California. He didn’t 
move to Beverly Hills, but he did move to Bel Air. 

Just because Mr. Newcomb retired at the age of 49 does not mean that he had no interests to 
keep his attention. Newcomb whiled away his time on his yacht, attending major social events in 
both California and in Detroit, and trout fishing. Yes, trout fishing! Oh, and he also collected 
stuff... LOTS of stuff. 

This is where our story really picks up. First, let’s start with one of his other collecting 
interests: his stamp collection. I was only able to find out that he had a large collection and was 
very active in both the American Philatelic Association and the Detroit Philatelic Society, 
holding meetings for both organizations in his home. No, he did not own a 1918 Inverted Jennie 
stamp, but a gentleman that is part of our story did. Newcomb even collected tokens, his oddest 
being a set of tokens used in the Culion Leper Colony on the Philippine Islands. He donated 
these tokens to the Smithsonian Museum. O.K., enough of the mundane matters. 

Howard Newcomb above all else was a coin collector especial. Newcomb did not collect just 
large cents, he collected almost ALL types of Federal coinage. As a prominent member of the 
ANS, Newcomb was often asked to loan some of his collection for the ANS annual exhibits. In 
1913, he exhibited his half cent collection as well as a great number of silver coins by die 
variety. He also exhibited nearly complete sets of gold dollars and quarter eagles, and 30 
different varieties of early gold eagles. 

In 1914, the ANS held an exhibition of U. S. and Colonial coinage that surpassed any ever 
held. As a matter of fact, no exhibition since that date has surpassed it. Newcomb contributed 
greatly to the success of the extravaganza. The Numismatist report on the exhibition said, “Mr. 
Newcomb, who possesses one of the most complete collections of United States coins and mint 
marks, did not show his entire collection, but nevertheless exhibited many very interesting 
varieties of different denominations that engaged the attention of collectors of that series.” 


Newcomb exhibited i 10 half dime varieties, 134 dime varieties, 152 quarter varieties and 210 
half dollar varieties. 

Newcomb was one of the first collectors noted to have used extensively a microscope to 
identify both die varieties and die states. He is credited with first identifying several die varieties 
including the 1905-0 “Micro O” Barber dime, the reverse die variety of the 1880-CC VAM-7 
8/7 Dash Morgan dollar and the 1900-0/CC Morgan dollar. 

For reasons unknown to historians, Newcomb decided in 1935 io sell his half cent collection. 
He sold it intact to the famous coin dealer, B. Max Mehl. It was advertised for sale in the 
October 1935 issue of The Numismatist. Mehl trumpeted the collection as a “Most Remarkable 
Collection of United States Half Cents.” Many times, Mehl was noted, to put it kindly, as being 
full of hot air. In this case, his description may have been understated. At the time of the sale, 
the collection consisted of 96 coins; all but eight were either uncirculated or proof. Newcomb 
had a good reason for the eight coins not being uncirculated or proof... no examples are known in 
these conditions. An amazing 16 Liberty Caps were noted to be uncirculated. His collection also 
included 28 proof varieties. The most valuable coins were a 1796 With Pole (Cohen 2) described 
as “Sharp & Brilliant Red & Olive Proof. Highest Rarity & Very Valuable Gem” valued at an 
astounding $710.00; and an 1811 Cohen 1 described as “Obv. die perfect. Sharp Uncir. Partly 
Red Proof Surface, Excessively Rare in this Condition” valued at $250.00. 

An original manuscript detailing the collection was sold in George Frederick Kolbe’s 
Auction #87 on March 22, 2002. A copy of this fascinating document was given to me by R. 
Tettenhorst. This document was hand-written and described by Kolbe as, “A remarkable 
compilation, written throughout in Newcomb’s meticulous, inimitable hand.” You can be sure 
that my own hand writing has never been described as such! It included very detailed 
descriptions of each coin, Newcomb’s valuation of each coin, and a few auction records from 
famous sales such as Earle, Jackman and Zabrislde. I owe a debt of gratitude to Tett for 
furnishing me a copy a couple of years ago. Neither of us knew that this was to be serendipitous. 

After 1935, the Newcomb collection seemed to have disappeared from the face of the earth. 
For almost eighty years, researchers and numismatic historians were left to wonder where the 
coins went. Was the set sold piecemeal? Was it sold intact? Nobody knew. 

A couple of years ago, I was very fortunate to be able to acquire one of two known copies of 
the inventory and appraisal of the numismatic collection of Edward Howland Robinson Green, 
commonly known in numismatic circles as Col. E. H. R. Green. To his friends he was simply 
known as Ned. This document was prepared by famed numismatic dealer and collector, Frederic 
C. C. Boyd. Boyd began preparing the inventory and appraisal on January 11, 1937 and did not 
finish until August 9, 1937. The details of Col. Green’s collection will be the subject of many 
future articles and probably a book (or two), so I will go on with our main story. 

Col. Green was bom was bom in London, England, on August 22, 1868, the son of Edward 
Henry and Hetty Howland (Robinson) Green. Both of Green’s parents came from 
extraordinarily wealthy families. The Greens moved from London to New York City when 
Green was six. 


As many know. Green’s mother, Hetty, was known as the “Witch of Waii Street”. This 
moniker was partly earned on her part, but most likely was given by jealous competitors. It is 
obvious that Hetty was successful since she took a $10 million inheritance and turned it into a 
$150 million fortune, the equivalent of $3.5 billion in 2013 dollars. Hetty’s fortune was divided 
equally between Ned and his sister, Sylvia, at the time of her death in 1916. Ned and Sylvia also 
inherited many millions from their father. 

Ned was a giant of a man at 6’4” tall and 300 pounds with one cork prosthetic leg. He also 
had large appetites for whatever and whomever he pursued. Ned was the ultimate “party boy”, 
spending lavishly and surrounding himself with attractive young ladies of the evening (and 
morning, noon and afternoon). 

Ned was also the ultimate collector. Numismatists remember Green for his massive coin 
collection, but he also had what modem philatelists regard as the second finest stamp collection 
ever. What is not commonly known is that Ned owned what was regarded as the “finest” and 
largest collection of pornography. 

Now back to the main story. Ned was a voracious collector, but he was also a meticulous 
record keeper of his vast collections. Green’s coin collection was housed in a large number of 
trunks. The contents of each trunk were recorded in sequential record books separated by 
country, series, type, date and mint mark. The grade and details of the die varieties were also 
recorded. 

Being a half cent collector, the first data I reviewed in the inventory related to half cents. I 
was somewhat dismayed when I went through the first 100 pages of the inventory and found that 
Green’s half cents were not quite what I expected. I expected that he would have uncirculated 
examples of coins that did not come uncirculated. They were somewhat unbalanced as to 
quality. There were some fantastic coins, but there were also some real dogs. As I continued 
through the inventory, I came to Trunk 30. HOLY COW!!! I hit the mother lode!!! There in 
Trank 30 was an amazing ran of half cents, almost all of which were uncirculated or proof. Now 
what? I now knew that Col. Green had some fantastic half cents, but where did they come from. 
Unfortunately, the details of Col. Green’s coin purchases appeared to have been lost to posterity. 

Green died of heart disease in Lake Placid, New York, on June 8, 1936 and was survived by 
his wife, Mabel (a former prostitute once solicited by Ned), and sister, Sylvia. His estate was 
valued at $44,384,500. His wife and sister battled each other for a few years for rights to the 
estate. Unfortunately for Mable, she had signed a prenuptial agreement and eventually settled 
for a lump sum of a paltry $500,000. 

As can be easily imagined, every state in which Green had lived claimed a right to the estate 
taxes. The states of Florida, Massachusetts, New York and Texas ail claimed that Col. Green 
was a resident of their state because he had a home there. Eventually, the cases were combined 
and went all the way to the U. S. Supreme Court. The Court ultimately ruled in favor of 
Massachusetts. Oddly enough, he was buried near his family’s home in Vermont along with his 
amputated leg. The ultimate result of all of this wrangling? Col. Green’s coin collection sat 


undisturbed in a vauit of the Chase National Bank of New York, executor for the estate, until 
1941. 

In 1941, a young man from St. Louis started a chain of events that would make numismatic 
history. That young man was Eric P. Newman. Newman collected broken bank notes and knew 
that Col. Green also had collected them. Eric wrote to the Chase National Bank, executor for the 
estate, and inquired about a certain $5 demand note of 1861 from St. Louis. He initially did not 
get a response to his inquiry. Not one to be easily deterred, Eric wrote again, this time saying, 
“Col. Green would like me to have that note.” The bank responded that they would not sell him 
the single note in question, but that he would have to buy a group of 40 Missouri broken bank 
notes at the appraised value of $600. No problem you say? Well, this was 1941 and $600 was a 
LOT of money. As a comparison, Eric’s annual salary was around $2,500 at the time. STILL, 
not to be deterred, Eric raised the $600 from his family and bought the notes. History was in the 
offing. 

Newman proudly showed his purchases to his numismatic mentor, Burdette G. Johnson, 
owner of St. Louis Stamp & Coin Co. After Johnson picked his jaw up after it dropped to the 
floor, he asked Eric if he could buy more. Eric said that he probably could, but that he didn’t 
have any money. Johnson said that he would put up the money if Eric could buy the coins. In 
return, Johnson gave Eric the choice of any coins he wanted and Johnson would take coins of 
equal value. The remaining coins were to be owned jointly by Johnson and Newman. In time, 
the partnership purchased all of the Colonials and U. S. federal coinage from half cents through 
gold dollars. Eric said that they would have purchased the rest of the gold coins, but Johnson ran 
out of funds. Eric told me that this was the luckiest thing that ever happened to him. Talk about 
an understatement! 

In April 1943, the partnership finally got around to purchasing Green’s half cents for $2,500. 
This seemed like a bargain since the coins were appraised for $3,074.21. According to their 
agreement, Newman selected the coins he wanted and Johnson selected coins of equal value. 
Both selected some fabulous half cents from the group of coins. The remaining coins were held 
for sale to the public. At this time, neither Newman nor Johnson knew the main source of Col. 
Green’s most fabulous half cents. 

In February 1947, Johnson died of a heart attack while on a street car heading for work. 
After Johnson’s death, Newman purchased some of Johnson’s half cents from the estate. 

In I960, Newman founded the Eric P. Newman Numismatic Educational Society 
(“EPNNES”). Eric contributed many of his numismatic treasures to the Society, including his 
half cents. 

Now, let’s fast forward about 30 years. Around 1970, a St. Louis man who managed his 
family’s large shoe business plunged head long into collecting half cents. This businessman’s 
name is R. Tettenhorst. It just so happened that Tett’s cousin’s husband also worked for the 
family business and served as Tett’s numismatic mentor. That gentleman’s name is none other 
than Eric P. Newman. 


During the 1970’s, Tett began assembling an impressive collection of half cents, but that was 
just part of our story. In 1980, Tett and Eric, through EPNNES, collaborated to form a joint 
collection that is now known as the Missouri Cabinet. Eric contributed the Green half cents that 
he owned to the Cabinet. Tett maintained custody of the Cabinet’s half cents and improved the 
collection over the next three decades. Today it is the only collection of half cents ever formed 
which contains all business strike and proof varieties. Now let us finish our story. 

Back in March, 2012, Tett sent me color copies of the envelopes for half cents in the 
Missouri Cabinet that came from the Green collection. During an earlier research trip to Eric’s 
house, Eric allowed me to scan many of the Col. Green records, including those for half cents. 
The listing of the half cents with descriptions was prepared by B. G. Johnson. These 
descriptions were very detailed and seemed quite familiar to me, but I could not remember from 
where... yet. 

In February' of this year, I was doing some half cent research and pulled out the inventory of 
the Newcomb half cents. Then the light bulb came on. Could the long lost half cents from 
Howard Newcomb’s collection be included with the Col. Green half cents? If so, how could I 
prove it? 

In an attempt to solve the mystery, I listed the Newcomb coins by variety, with descriptions, 
in one column of a spreadsheet. I then dropped in a listing of all of the half cents from my Col. 
Green database. By a process of elimination, I attempted to match up coins from both 
collections. A large number of coins appeared to match exactly, with many of Newcomb’s 
descriptions being almost verbatim with Johnson’s descriptions. 

By this time, I was almost certain that these were the Newcomb coins, but I wanted still 
further proof. Additional proof came from the Green inventory and appraisal itself. Remember 
earlier when I mentioned hitting the mother lode with Trunk 30? Sure enough, in Trunk 30, 
listed in Book I3C, Pages 1-23, and Book 14C, Pages 1-24, were 96 high grades half cents that 
matched, by variety and grade, the 96 half cents on the Newcomb inventory. For further proof, I 
matched the plates from the auction references from the Newcomb inventory with the digital 
photographs I had of the Missouri Cabinet coins... they all matched. 

Mystery solved! 

At the time I am writing this article, the Missouri Cabinet collection is being readied for 
auction by McCawley & Greilman Auctions in conjunction with Goldberg Coins & Collectibles. 
This discovery is noted in the front of the soon to be released catalog with the notation that 42 of 
the 96 Newcomb half cents are included in the auction. You are probably asking, “What 
happened to the other 54?” Some of these were sold in the earlier Davy Collection auctions. 
Many of the coins were sold privately by Johnson on behalf of himself or on behalf of his 
partnership with Newman. A few were dispersed to Johnson’s heirs upon his death. Some later 
appeared in the Stack’s Anderson Dupont, Sale II in 1952. 

Regardless of where the coins from the fabulous Newcomb half cent collection now reside, 
the current owners can rest assured that they own very special coins with a great pedigree. 
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